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IN DARKNESS. 


BY MARY E, BRADLEY. 
H for the seeing eye, 
Oh for the hearing ear, 

To know, though bitter blasts go by, 
Though stormy clouds are in the sky, 

That God, my God, is near! 
Darkness and sore dismay 

Have compassed me about : 
As one who in a lonesome way 
Longs for the breaking of the day 

To put his fears to rout,— 


Yet knows that day, alas! 
Will only show more plain 
The rugged road he has to pass, 
The frowning rocks, the black morass, 
The danger and the pain,— 
So I, from hour to hour, 
A dreary path have trod :— 
Oh but to feel the gracious power, 
That in the sunshine or the shower, 
Still draws me up to God! 
Give me a little space, 
Lord of my life, to see 
The tender sweetness of thy face, 
And suffer in this darksome place 
One gleam of light to be. 
Sorrow and loss and pain 
Have been my frequent share; 
Yea, and will be my share again, 
But shall I wring my hands in vain 
For blank, unanswered prayer? 
Give me the seeing eye, 
Give me the hearing ear ; 
And with thy comfort satisfy 
The yearning heart, till by and by 
I find my Saviour here! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC AUTOCRACY. 


BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


- autocrats are not the worst species of 

domestic failures, for this character generally 
grows upon a soil of great and direct force of mind: 
they are simply minute tyrants with very strong con- 
victions, and very strong tendencies to make every 
one else share them. Now, in an age, when the 
majority of people have simply “ views,” it is some- 
thing to find a man with force of mind sufficient to 
grow convictions. The trouble is that such people 
ean rarely live in harmony with those whom they 
cannot proselytize. For instance, old Samuel Wes- 
ley father of John—separated from his admirable 
wife, because he accidentally discovered that she did 
not say “ Anen” to his prayers for the recovery of 








King William III. To say he was a weak man for 
such intolerance would be unjust ; a weak man would 
not have valued his opinions so highly. But if he 
had possessed still stronger sense he would have been 
proud of a wife with sufficient character to hold 
political opinions of her own. 

Many a husband expects his wife to say “ Amen” 
to his opinions without the good excuse that Samuel 
Wesley had. Their homes are the places, perhaps 
the only places, where they can have their own way 
absolutely, and therefore in them they abuse the privi- 
lege which men have to be masters. Everything in the 
household, from the family religion to the color of 
their wives’ bonnet strings, must be subject to their 
dictation. Their yea, is yea; and their nay must not 
be contradicted. Very likely they do not mean to be 
unkind, and yet they are undoubtedly gratified when 
the whole family feel in their presence something of 
that “dropping-down-deadness,” which Sydney Smith 
says, bishops expect poor incumbents to feel in their 
presence. 

Now, while I acknowledge that autocracy is better 
than anarchy, there is no doubt that in domestic, as 
well as in national, government, the first law is, 
pas trop gouverner—not too much to govern. Besides, 
domestic autocracy acts badly both on parents and 
children ; the first, in its constant exercise, lose sight 
of their real stature in the world; and measuring 
their opinions and their attainments only by them- 
selves, they come finally to have rather a low opinion 
of the rest of the world, which decision the world is 
sure to return, for no debt is so certainly and so 
swiftly repaid as contempt, But on growing children 
its influence is even more injurious; it destroys all 
individuality of character, and all chance of learning 
betimes the prime virtue of self-government. I do 
not say but what very young children require in their 
control a reasonable absolutism; and an eminent 
philosophical writer, on the development of infant 
liberty, has laid down the following rules for its 
gradual enlargement: (1,) “A stage of minute and 
intensely centralized despotism until the sixth or 
seventh year. Then (2.) a monarchy, still absolute, 
but with a diminution of the centralization, and a 
continual extension of the sphere of self-government. 
After fifteen or sixteen the monarchy ought to become 
limited, until finally it passes into a republic; and the 
paternal autocrat assumes the dignified character of 
friend and guide.” 

My own experience leads me strongly to oppose, 
with intelligent children, too much government. 
A rigid, methodical household must move according 
to certain fixed laws; and the regularity of appear- 
ance and pace, which this produces, is doubtless an 
irresistible attraction to some orders of minds. But 
the mental and physical aptitudes of children differ 
so much that it is a positive cruelty to force all alike 
into one set of habits; to make all alike read, in 
season and out of season, one set of books; to con-* 
fine the impulsive and the sedate, the imaginative 
and ‘he inventive, the poetical and the practical to 
one monotonous narrow circle of ideas. In the edu- 
cation and government of children it is a great thing 
to remember that even oneness of end is often best 
attained by diversity of means. 

A dear old lady, who had brought up to honor and 
usefulness a large family of sons and Caughters, was 
once consulted by one of these fidgety mothers, as to 
the reason of the disobedience and fractiousness of 
her carefully instructed and minvutely regulated 
family. “My dear,” she answered, “they want a 
little wholesome neglect.” But let no one think this 
“wholesome neglect” is an easy thing to give; it is 
really a very difficult duty. Anybody can be con- 
stantly directing and finding fault; it is one of the 
rarest of gifts to be discreetly indifferent. 





Let parents remember that it is a very hard thing 


for boys and girls of fourteen or fifteen years to sub- 
mit to the incessant rule of those whom they feel to 
be their inferiors in self-control, generosity, and un- 
selfishness; for though parents may be wiser than 
their children, they are not always nobler or better. 
Grand virtues are only available for grand occasions ; 
we cannot always be enthusiastically patriotic or 
generous, but we can always be just, forbearing, con- 
siderate. We can always give our children the great 
test of real goodness—we can be good at home, 
New York City. 





THE NEW BIBLE REVISION, 
BY M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 

OST Sunday-school teachers are aware that the 

work of Bible revision has been in progress for 
about five years. The Convocation of Canterbury 
took the first definite action in the matter, in 1870, 
and the appointment of a committee in Great Britain 
was soon followed by the organization of a co-operating 
committee in America. The Church of England began 
the movement, as was proper, but now all English 
speaking people are represented in the work, irre- 
spective of geographical and denominational lines. 

To prevent premature criticism and other embar- 
rassments, it has been deemed best not to publish, 
nor even to communicate, the results of the labors of 
these committees. This necessary silence makes it 
impossible to answer the numerous specific questions 
as to what the Revision Committee will do with given 
passages. At the same time there aré General ques- 
tions as to the work, which can be without 
breach of confidence. In fact, they ought to be an- 
swered, since some honest, simple hearted believers 
are, doubtless, troubled by the thought that any 
change is proposed in the dear old English Bible. 

Very full and exact information on the whole sub- 
ject can be obtained from the volume entitled, The 
Revision of the English Version of the New Testa- 
ment, which contains essays by Canon Lightfoot, 
Archbishop Trench, and Bishop Ellicott, with an 
introduction by Dr. Schaff. But few have the leisure 
to examine carefully a work of nearly seven hundred 
pages, and indeed the authors have addressed them- 
selves mainly to those acquainted with the Greek 
language. The writer proposes to answer Sanday- 
school teachers, who naturally inquire: Whit do 
you propose todo? Why do you think it necessary? 
and, How are you attempting todo it? For ton- 
venience and from a due regard to the proprieties of 
the case, the statements and illustrations will be con- 
fined to the New Testament, 

I. What do you propose to dof The reply can be 
made very briefly. We do not propose to make a 
new translation, but to revise the authorized version. 
The definite rules adopted by both the British and 
American committees, and governing both Old and 
New Testament companies, read as follows: 

(a.) “To introduce as few alterations as possible in 
the text of the authorized version consistently 
with faithfulness.” 

(4.) “ To limit, as far as possible, the expression of 
such alterations to the language of th*’~“* orized 
and earlier English versions.” oe 

These rules are not the result of a YA * since to 
prejudice, but of a hearty admiration of th8” autho- 
rized version. Yet admiration for a version and 
attachment to its endeared forms of words must not 
overbear faithfulness to the Word of God, as he 
caused it to be written for our learning. The work 
of revision has been undertaken under the impulse 
of faithfulness, and those who are bestowing time 
and labor upon it do so under the conviction that 
such a revision is necessary. 

II. Why is it deemed necessary? A full answer 
would be a complete commentary on the whole 
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Bible. In general, it may be said that the necessity 
for a revision arises from four facts: (a.) That the 
exact words of the Greek Testament are better known 
now than when the authorized version was made; 
(b.) That the knowledge of the Greek language it- 
self is now greater; (c.) That there are certain minor 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies in the authorized 
version ; (d) That ‘the English language has itself 
changed since 1611, when the authorized version 
may be said to have been completed. 

(1.) The exact words df the Greek Testament are 
better known now than when tlie authorized version 
was made, In general, no book has been kept so 
free from variations during one century, as the New 
Testament has been during eighteen centuries. But 
the discussion now going on as to the exact words of 
President Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburgh will show 
how readily minor changes can be made, Because 
the Bible is God’s Book and every word of it sheds 
light upon the whole, we need to be exact about the 
genuiness of every word, yes—every letter. _But be- 
cause it is man’s book also, to be used by man, 
copied and conned by man, it was not preserved to 
us in autograph, as an idol to be worshiped, It 
must have a human history, and be the subject of 
human care and investigy ‘ion. Those familiar with 
the matter are fully aware that we have to-day such 
results of care and investigation in regard to the 
exact words of the New Testament as were impossible 
two hundred and fifty years ago. Scholars have ac- 
cess to these results, and use them constantly. It is 
the desire of those engaged in the work of Bible 
revision to open these results to all who can read 
English. The vast proportion of the variations are 
like typographical errors; comparatively few can ap- 
pear in the revision, and many of them will not be 
noticed until the passages are carefully studied ; 
some are of great importance. Now, those who op- 
pose the truth are quite disposed to use these facts 
against our Bible, and to overwhelm an unlearned 
reader by assertions as to the inaccuracy of the com- 
mon Greek Testament. We deem it necessary to 
revise, in order to put into the hands of every Chris- 
tian a weapon of defence, so that he may know how 
much of truth there is in these assertions. We 
deem it hongst, and of course wise, to omit all pas- 
sages which there is convincing reason for believing 
were not gritten by the inspired authors, It will 
comfort the believer and confound the unbeliever to 
see how few auch passages there are. For example, 
1 John 5: 7,. Few scholars believe that the Apostle 
John wrote this verse. It ought to be omitted in the 
revision. (These illustrations are purposely taken 
from those books not.yet revised by the American 
committee, to avoid expressing other than an indi- 
yidual opinion.) It'has been used as a doctrinal 
proof test. But what of that? As Dr. Lightfoot 
well says: “ No more serious damage can be done to 
a true cause than by summoning in its defense a 
witness who is justly suspected, or manifestly per- 
jured,” Christ’s doctrine needs no help from human 
interpolations. How can we know what his doctrine 
is, if we are willing in advance to accept as the 
word of his apostles what the best of testimony 
proves not to be such? He whose views of truth 
permit him to weaken its foundations will never be 
firmly established, and the foundations are the in- 
spired originals, and not any one modern version. 
Yet it must be added, that all the results of modern 
criticism tend to establish more firmly, not to weaken 
the historical belief of Christ’s people. If it were 
otherwise, we must bow to the superior authority 
of the Word itself; but God has not only preserved 
for us the exact words of the Scripture,—he has so 
led his people that those who have stuck unto his 
testimonies, even without modern criticism and 
exegesis, have never gone astray. 

This suggests another point, and the more import- 
ant one, Many minor changes of text which should 
uced in the revision shed new light upon 
ning. The Greek scholar has this now; the 
-school teacher can have it when the revision 
Before giving illustrations, it may be re- 
marked that the larger number of critical changes 
(i.e, due toa better knowledge of the exact words of 
the Greek) in the gospel grows out of a restoration of 
the peculiarities of the different evangelists, The 
earlier copyists, whether purposely or unconsciously, 
often made the narratives correspond literally where 
the authors had varied. The restoration is in the 
interest not only of accuracy, but also of vividness 
and fullness. No new discrepancies are created, but 
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many new shadings, full of suggestiveness, are pre- 
served. Besides, the four evangelists come before us 
with more fresh@ess and individuality when allowed 
to speak exactly their own words. This is a great 
gain. We feel more strongly that there are four in- 
dependent witnesses to our Lord’s work. Yet so 
minute are many of these turns of expression that 
the careless reader will not notice them when repro- 
duced. With the revision, as with the old version, 
searching is necessary. A few illustrations from the 
Epistles must suffice. In Rom. 8: 1, “There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit.” The words here placed in italics are to be 
omitted, They were inserted in early times, probably 
rom that unwholesome dread of the offer of full, free, 
and entire pardon which has so often obtained in 
the church, Many a Christian who has gained com- 
fort from the first part of the verse has been set back 
into a morbid state of self-scouting by the latter part. 
With the exception of the passage in 1 John, this is 
probably the largest omission that is necessary in all 
the Epistles. In Gal. 5:1, instead of, “Stand fast 
therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free, and be not entangled,” etc., we should read, 
“For freedom Christ made us free, stand fast there- 
fore, and be,” etc. The motive is strengthened: be 
steadfast, not only because Christ freed us, but be- 
cause he freed us for a permanent state of freedom. 
In Eph. 6: 9, instead of, “ Knowing that your Master 
also is in heaven,” read, “ Koowing that both their 
Master and yours is in heaven.” Those who wish to 
see the character of the changes called for by the 
more accurate Greek text, will find a full statement 
for the English reader in a small volume entitled: 
The Words of the New Testament, by Profs, Milligan 
and Roberts, of Aberdeen and St. Andrews, Scotland. 
Both gentlemen are members of the New Testament 
company of the British Revision Committee. 

(2.) The knowledge of the Greek language is now 
greater. When the authorized version was made, 
Greek had been studied scarcely one hundred years 
in western Europe, The knowledge of it had been 
an important element in the cause of the Reformation. 
But great progress had not been made. During the 
last hundred years very great advance has been made. 
What God has done by his providence we ought to 
turn to the illumination of his Word. We constantly 
do so when we use commentaries ; a revision proposes 
to put into the English Bible itself what must other- 
wise be looked for in large and learned works. The 
Greek language has a beautiful and exact system of 
tenses, has.a great variety of prepositions and con- 
junctions, and peculiar uses of the definite articles. 
When the authorized version was made there was not 
sufficient attention paid to these peculiarities, The 
Greek imperfect tense presents an act as continuing 
or habitual, yet the authorized version rarely indi- 
cates this, There are two past tenses in Greek, one 
a simple past and the other somewhat like our per- 
fect, though representing dn act in its relation to the 
present time. The authorized version renders the 
simple past by the English perfect hundreds of times, 
and in most of these cases it should be changed. In 
Rom, 5 : 12, Paul does not say “all have sinned,” but 
all did sin, or all sinned,’ Then the Greek preposi- 
tions which answer to our “in,” “into,” “through,” 
“from,” “out of,” are greatly jumbled in the author- 
ized version ; “in” should be substituted for “by” in 
perhaps forty or fifty instances, The Greek conjunc- 
tions ure not properly rendered in a great many 
cases, Small matters, some may say; yet all the 
strength of an argument may lie in the word “but.” 
The article in Greek is of great use, yet the author- 
ized version sometimes fails to reproduce it when of 
great importance, and inserts it at other times when 
there is no Greek equivalent, So, too, the precise 
meaning of many verbs have not been established 
until lately. All these are proofs, not that the old 
translators were unfaithful, but that our knowledge 
of the Greek language has been enlarged. The ordi- 
nary commentaries will supply abundant proof on 
this point, and furnish illustrations. 

(3.) There are minor inaccuracies and inconsist- 
encies in the authorized version. The names of the 
same persons and places are differently rendered in 
the Old and New Testaments, and sometimes in dif- 
ferent books, as Noah aud Ave; Judah, Judas, Jude ; 
Sina and Sinai, all these variations in the New Testa- 
ment. These are, misprints, especially that noted 


one, “strain af a gnat” (Matt, 23; 24) for “ strain 
out a gnat,” The coins, weights, and measures are 





sometimes mistranslated. Many words that differ in 
Greek are rendered by the same English word, as, for 
example, Gal, 1: 6 and 7, where “ dnother” is repeated. 
The first time it should be “a different gospel,” then, 
“which is not another,” i.c, one of the same kind. 
Oftener still the same Greek word is injudiciously 
rendered by different English words in the same eon- 
nection; ¢.g., the noted variations of ‘“ eternal” and 
“everlasting,” ‘eternal life,’ “life eternal,” “life 
everlasting.” So Phil. 2: 13, “God worketh both to 
will and to do,” where “do” is the same word as 
“worketh.” Such variations are very common in dif- 
ferent gospels. There is one Greek word, Jogos, which 
is translated in twenty-eight different ways. The 
English reader ought to have the benefit of the cor- 
respondences which exist in the Greek. They can- 
not all be reproduced, but very often a restoration of 
the identity of words will give great help in the under- 
standing of a passage. Here, as throughout, the care- 
less reader may wonder why a change was necessary, 
but the genuine Sunday-school teacher will know at 
once what he gains from such emendations. 

(4.) The English language has itself changed. 
Many words used in the Bible are not understood 
now. They are often obsolete and as often have 
changed their meaning. The writer’s personal prefer- 
ence is for retaining old words and phrases even 
when almost obsolete, if they are not likely to be 
misunderstood. The words with altered meanings 
are to be rejected, as a rule. Such words as “ prevent” 
in the sense of “anticipate ;” “let,” i. ¢., “hinder ;” 
“conversation,” 7. ¢., ““deportment” or “ conduct,” can 
only convey a wrong meaning to the ordinary reader. 
The use of “which” for “who” is a very debatable 
point. The authorized version has “which” in hun- 
dreds of cases, and probably the substitution of “‘ who” 
or “that” would involve as many changes as any one 
other cause. 

It is well known that our divisions of chapters and 
verses are faulty, and often quite a hindrance to the 
proper understanding of the connection. This evil 
it is to be feared cannot be entirely overcome. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the revision will be printed 
exclusively in paragraphs, with the numbers of chap-' 
ters and verses in the margin. This will largely 
obviate the difficulty. A 

When the reader remembers that almost every 
chapter presents a number of cases under the heads 
just mentioned, he will see why those who study the 
Greek Testament feel that a revision is necessary, and 
get some idea of what is proposed. 

Ill. How is the work done? To give a complete 
list of the persons engaged would occupy too much 
space, About sixty persons constitute the British 
committee, about thirty the American. During the 
years of labor a number of the most learned of the 
British committee have died, the American com- 
mittee has lost but one—‘‘the lamented Prof. James 
Hadley, of Yale College, one of the first Greek scholars 
of the country.” The Bishop of 8t. Davids is chair- 
man of the Old Testament company in Great Britain ; 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (better known 
as Bishop Ellicott, the commentator) of the New 
Testament company. In this country Prof. Green, of 
Princeton, and ex- President Woolsey, of Yale, occupy 
these positions, while Prof. Schaff is president of the 
whole committee. It is to be hoped that no one who 
sees a complete list will be overwhelmed by the titles 
it contains. In England the expenses of the work 
are to be borne by the University presses, who, in re- 
turn, will receive the copyright. In America private 
generosity has sustained the work, or rather paid the 
traveling expenses of the members; they receive no 
compensation. 

The American committee meets every month at the 
Bible House in New York, the British committee in 
the Deanery of Westminster ; one company in the 
“* Jerusalem Chamber where the Westminster Assem- 
bly met.” If it were possible, the writer would re- 
joice to give asketch of one of the meetings and of 
the persons attending them. Delightful they are, 
and it is almost a liberal education in itself to attend 
them, This much can be said: The companies: meet 
in adjacent rooms; the revisers sit together around 
one large table, each with his own pile of books and 
each with a copy of the provisional revision made by 
the British committee. Every point is discussed by 
all who wish. There is no assignment of parts, or of 
books, as in the authorized version. Sometimes a 
special point is referred to a special committee, and 
some men naturally prepare themselves best on cer- 
tain classes of questions, If it be asked, How many 
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changes are introduced?—and this is the constant 
question—the only answer can be: That depends upon 
circumstances. There are passages of a dozen verses 
where the writer opposes all changes, others where 
he prefers a dozen of a minor kind in a single verse. 
The old rhythm and vocabulary are retained—must 
be retained. 

On one point something must be said. The New 
Testament company includes members from eight 
different denominations; a Protestant Episcopal 
bishop and a Unitarian professor. It is an evidence 
at once of the unity of scholarship and of the har- 
mony of feeling that serious disagreements rarely 
arise, that the results are reached with a surprising 
degree of unanimity. Ifthe spirit manifested in this 
circle of Christian laborers is any token of the success 
of their undertaking, then its success is certain. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WEED THEM OUT. 


BY THE REV. J. SPENCER KENNARD. 


MEAN the incapable teachers, I use the word 

“incapable” as, perhaps, the most comprehensive 
designation of the various kinds of teachers who are 
unfit to be at the head of a Sunday-school class. The 
subject is not novel, but I have been somewhat exer- 
cised about it of late, and there are few superinten- 
dents who do not need a periodical reminder of this 
important duty. The pathetic appeal, so often heard, 
“We want more teachers for our school,” might be 
appropriately answered, “ You want, first of all, to 
get rid of about one-third, or one-half, of those you 
already have.” 


Inconvenient as large classes areon many accounts, 
it were better far to have them double the size they 
now average, than to commit a portion of the schol- 
ars to incompetent, ignorant, unfaithful teachers, 
simply because they are willing to be mustered in. 
Unquestionably, the paramount consideration in the 
Sunday-school is, the quality of the instruction given 
and the aggregate personal influence of each teacher 
over his class. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance and solemnity of the teacher’s relation 
to these young and plastic minds that are committed 
to his charge,-when it is considered that the hour 
spent in the Sunday-school is, in the majority of in- 
stances, the whole of the time given to the child’s 
religious or moral instruction in all the week; that 
in many instances the teacher is the only religious 
instructor of the child; and that the impressions re- 
ceived, in regard to divine things, in the years from 
six to sixteen, have the greatest effect of all on the 
child’s religious character and destiny. When all this 
is considered, a superintendent cannot be sufficiently 
careful in having those scholars committed to the 
best teachers he can obtain, both by selection and by 
training. There is nothing that can excuse him in 
engaging as a teacher one who, take him all in all, is 
unfit to have a class. 

It is not within the purpose of this article to detail 
the attributes of a good teacher, but simply to en- 
force the broad proposition that it is a sin to commit 
the children to any except good teachers. It will not 
do. to say, “‘ We take the best we can get. Some of 
them are poor enough, to be sure, but we must have 
teachers, and the church does not furnish enough 
that are competent.” If you allow an ignorant, idle, 
unfaithful person to have charge of those scholars ; 
if you leave them in the care of one from whom, 
manifestly, they derive very little or no instruction, 
or healthy religious influence, the Master asks you 
“Whe hath required this at your hands?” Perhaps 
you have a school of two hundred scholars. You 
better commit the whole of them to ten teachers, or 
to five, who are reasonably thorough, zealous, intel- 
Rgent, prayerful, apt to teach, and aiming to win to 
Christ, than to twenty or thirty, half of whom ex- 
hibit the various degrees of incompetency that may 
be seen by a careful scrutiny of many of our schools. 

It is clearly one of the first duties of a superinten- 
dent fo know what kind of work is being done in his 
scho@ in each class. He may not find it all out in 
one mpnth, nor in two, but he may know just about 
what is the thoroughness of each teacher’s work. 
And where he sees a manifest delinquency or feeble- 
ness, he should seek to remedy it if possibie. If it is 
chronic or radical, then kindly but firmly substitute 
another teacher; or, if that is not practicable, blend 
the class for the time being with another. Let the 
sentiment preyail in a schoo! that nothing but thorr 
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ough work will be allowed, and the whole tone and 
spirit of the school is elevated. 

Don’t tell me, Mr. Lion-in-the-way, that “ It’s not 
so easy to do this as to feel that it ought to be done.” 
That “It’s a very delicate thing ;” that you would 
“give great offense.” Of course, all that is true; 
but remember that it is a question of those children’s 
souls, Will you sacrifice them on a point of “ deli- 
cacy,” or “ ill-feeling,” or what not? Begin the work 
of excision with one or two of the most incompe- 
tent and unfaithful; it will be a tonic to those of the 
rest who have real worth in them, and a hint to some 
others who will perhaps resign on their own account. 
As a rule, it will be found that God has a good tea- 
cher somewhere in the background to take the place 
of the poor one. You may have to dig him out with 
effort and prayer, and manifold persuasion ; but hav- 
ing got him at last and brought him in, you will find 
you have planted a tree in the class, in the place of 
the stick that was removed. 

The best teachers, like the best superintendents, 
are not those who are most forward to assume the re- 
sponsibility. Asa rule, too, it will be found that the 
higher the standard of instruction is in a school, the 
easier it is to get teachers that are worth the having ; 
and no school ever yet died from wise pruning. 


New York City. 


BLESSED, BLESSED THOUGHT. 
BY DAVID CAVAN. 


bg » died, then he is human, 
e Blessed, blessed thought ; 
Weariness, like mine, he knew, 
Cares, and sorrows, not a few, 
Pressed upon his heart so true, 
When on earth he taught: 
Jesus died, then he is human, 
Blessed, blessed thought. 


Jesus rose, then he’s divine, 
Blessed, blessed thought ; 
Crowned is he with all the glory 
That he had, long, long before he 
Lived the wondrous “old, old story,” 
And redemption wrought : 
Jesus rose, then he’s divine, 
Blessed, blessed thought. 


O divine, yet human teacher, 
Blessed, blessed Son, 

Dwell within me, by thy Spirit, 

Lead me, that I may inherit 

Life eternal, through thy merit, 
When probation’s done ; 

My divine, yet human teacher, 
God's eternal Son! 


Evanston, Til. 


A TEACHER’S CONVENTION 
HUDSON. 


BY M. E. WINSLOW. 


ON THE 


ERHAPS there is no more hopeful sign for the 
future of Sunday-school work than the multi- 
plication of conventions in the rural districts, Here 
teachers may meet, compare notes, listen to the words 
and suggestions of more experienced Christian work- 
ers, and learn to teach. 

The Sunday-school teachers of Greene County spent 
two delightful days thus in mutual intercourse at the 
village of Coxackie, September 14 and15. The prin- 
cipal speakers were Mr. B. T. Phillips, of Windham ; 
Mr. J. W. Hirseed, of Coxackie ; Mr. H. B. Silliman, 
of Cohoes; Mr. C. B. Stout, of New Brunswick; Mr. 
D. R. Niver, of Albany, and a lady who represented the 
foreign work. The retention of older scholars, sys- 
tematic benevolence, preparation for teaching, and 
other matters were fully discussed, and many good 
things said, especially on the subject of libraries. 

Mr. Niver dwelt especially on the importance of 
knowing every member of a class personally and in- 
timately, no sacrifice being too great to accomplish 
this end so greatly to be desired. He had even 
studied Latin with one young man in order to find 
access to his heart He always made his calls on 
Saturday so that his scholars might come to school in 
fresh and close communiop with him, Mr. H. B. 
Silliman stated that at Cohoes a large school, com- 
posed entirely of operatives, had become completely 
self-supporting by a system of systematic benevolence. 
Silence at the opening and closing of the school, and 
the non-interruption of the lesson by secretary, libra- 
rian, and others, was finely treated by Mr. Stout. 

The speaking was good throughout, and a peculiar 
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earnest, solemn tone, with a sense of the necessity for 
entire personal consecration to the work and the Mas- 
ter, seemed to characterize the whole meeting. But 
perhaps the most unique feature was a model Bible- 
reading with emblems, given at the evening session 
by Messrs, Osborn and Smith, of Greenbush, assisted 
by a gentleman of Coxackie. Its originality and the 
ingenuity of its arrangement make it worthy of public 
notice. 

A frame of about the size of a large blackboard ap- 
peared, draped with red curtains, Questions were 
asked, as they might be at a concert exercise, for 
which indeed the whole was intended; and answers 
were read from the Bible, as they might be by the 
different classes. 

(1.) What is the natural state of human nature and 
prospects? An answer was read and Mr. Smith drew 
aside the curtains, disclosing a blank, black surface, 
with a faint point of light and some almost invisible 
rays to denote the Eden promise, 

(2.) The hope of the world was denoted by laying 
a Bible at the foot of the picture. A great white 
cross was placed above it on the black ground, and a 
gold star surrounded by an open silver heart to re- 
present the divine and human nature of Christ placed 
in the centre; passages of Scripture wherein these 
different emblems are mentioned being read at the 
same time. Then followed a dove above the cross to 
represent the Holy Spirit, and a sword laid across the 
Bible as symbol of God’s working power. A white 
shield of faith, a golden anchor of hope, and a green 
banner bearing the legend, “ Love,” were grouped on 
the lower limb of the cross to express the three chief 
Christian graces, A crown of life—that in which they 
eventuate—was fixed between the cross and the dove. 
The glory of this life appeared in a silver halo, slipped 
dextrously in behind the centre of the cross, Next a 
sudden touch brought rolling down a great shade on 
which appeared the converse to the whole, a black 
surface with a forked and marvelously twisted serpent, 
and the legend, “ The wages of sin is death.” 

Time was then allowed for the singing of a hymn, 
during which some changes were made by which the 
last shade disappeared, the cross with all its em- 
blematic decorations stood as before, only on a back 
ground of gold and silver rays “The whole earth shall 
be full of his glory,” with “ No crown without the 
cross” in brilliantly illuminated letters were above, , 
and the whole set in an elegantly polychromed, eccle- 
siastical arch on which was painted, Gloria in Frcelsis 
Deo. A word sketch can give no idea of the beauti- 
ful harmony, proportion, and coloring of these tangi- 
ble Bible objects, nor the appropriateness with which 
they fitted into the Scripture verses read. As a means 
of riveting the attention of a school and fixing an im- 
pression upon it this invention might be of great use, 
albeit the whole had a slightly ritualistic effect. 

The convention closed with a crowded children’s 
meeting, at which there were some half-dozen five- 
minute speeches. One by Professor Wood, from Mis- 
souri, commanded great attention, as he told how, 
after planting the crops five times, and five times 
having them cut off, a day of fasting and prayer was 
held where hour after hour men prostrated them- 
selves in earnest supplication for the removal of the 
terrible scourge. Then, as they left the church at 
nightfall, they were greeted with the wonderful sight 
of clouds of grasshoppers filling the air as they rose 
and floated away southward. The plague stayed, 
and strong men, known as infidels, fell on their faces 
in the dust of the roads crying out, “There is a 
prayer-hearing God! Praise be to his name!” 

There is to be asimilar convention in Ulster County 
next month, and it is to be hoped that all the river 
towns will follow the good example. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


NOTHING FOR THE CHILDREN, 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
T was at a watering-place, the precise locality of 
which Iam not going to tell, although I might 
venture to say it is nearer Philadelphia than New 
York, and nearer the Alleghanies than the Adiron- 
dacks. 

The services on Sunday were usually conducted by 
some reverend guest, who found an excellent oppor- 
tunity, in the promiscuous assembly that makes up 
an audience in a country hotel, for expressing his 
doctrinal views and denominational proclivities. Al- 
though not in good taste, and the cause of consider- 
able fermentation, the offence was easily condoned, 
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for who feels like discussing theological questions 
when the mind is off on its vacation? So we sifted 
the wheat from the chaff, and wished that ministers 
were wise enough to seize the occasion for sound, 
terse, practical discourses that would remove stumb- 
ling blocks, lighten up dark corners, and help every 
traveler into the heavenward path, and make every 
man, woman, and child more determined to be good 
and do good. 

The choir was composed of some of the best regis- 
tered talent, and heartily did the congregation join in 
singing “ Rock of Ages,” “Coronation,” and “ Beth- 
any”: good old stand-bys of which one never thinks 
of growing weary! But we all know what choirs are, 
and how their absolute sway threatens not infre- 
quently to demolish the pulpit and pews, if not the 
entire edifice, and a picked band of singers for vol- 
unteer service is a power not to be despised. They 
come, they see, and are determined to conquer. They 
make their own selections, and, having given a sop to 
the congregation, feel at liberty to enter into the 
mysteries of music, practising anthem, chant, or 
chorus with an utter disregard of time, place, or any- 
thing but a convenient opportunity. 

It is Sunday, and the audience, being unable to 
applaud or condemn, are obliged to maintain a re- 
spectful silence during the trial scene. It being 
mildly suggested that some of the popular hymns 
should be sung, the familiar Sunday-school airs in 
which the children might join, the dignity of the or- 
chestra is at once aroused and the fear expressed that 
the room would be emptied if any hymns were sung 
but those in the back of the prayer-book! So the 
poor children, and those whose musical education has 
been so sadly neglected that they prefer “ Nothing 
but Leaves,” or the “Sweet By and By,” to more 
elaborate performances, are compelled to eat the dry 
husks of the feast and endure their disappointment as 
cheerfully as possible. Even when an opportunity 
was given by the closing remarks of the minister for 
an intelligent and sympathetic rendering of the ap- 
propriate hymn, “Shall we meet beyond the river?” 
the effect was entirely lost by the selection of some- 
thing that had no direct bearing upon the sermon. 

It is this intelligent sympathy that renders Mr. 
Sankey’s hymns so important a factor in Mr. Moody’s 
work ; and to this we owe the success of camp-meet- 
ings and prayer-meetings—when they are successful. 
There are beautiful selections of sacred music that 
one cannot listen to without being elevated, and en- 
raptured almost, especially if the singer’s voice is 
melodiously sweet, and “ Flee as a bird to your moun- 
tain,” “ Angels ever bright and fair,” with a host of 
others, have made the soul thrill with a desire for 
heavenly things. But there is a time and a place for 
singing such things, and those Sundays in July at 
X—— might have been better employed. There was 
nothing, not even a crumb, for the children !—and 
the woods so near! and musical talent so cheap! and 
opportunity evidently of the Lord’s arranging! 

I don’t know what any one else thought, but I 
know that I never felt so much like crying out against 
my own infirmities and the stupidity of intelligent 
people; and it occurred to me that some of these 
evangelists would do as much good by visiting these 
watering-places during the season as by journeying to 
foreign lands and making Up the people in whom we 
cannot, reasonably, feel the same interest. We are 
commanded to sow beside all waters, but the kind of 
seed that is sown at these watering-places won't yield 
any crop that I’d care to have a hand in harvesting. 

There is too much done for the children in one way 
and not enough in another. They don’t want to be 
set off by themselves and fed on bread-and-milk all 
the time, but demand and require the companionship 
of older people and a seat at the same table. So when 
we sing, or play, or read, or talk, there should always 
be something for the children, if any of them are 
about; and where can we go where they are not? 

New York City. 


A PLAINPIELD CONVENTION. 
BY WILLIAM F. SHERWIN. 
O those who know that Plainfield, New Jersey, is 
one of the chief centres of power in the Sunday- 
school work, it might seem like ‘“‘carrying coals to 
Newcastle” for outsiders to go thitherward with an 
institute, but that is just what was done on Wed- 
nesday, September 22, by the East New Jersey Bap- 
tist Association ; and the coals made a cheerfu! fire, at 
which many hearts were warmed, and perhaps some 
fingers were scorched. 
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Thomas Godby, the efficient superintendent of the 
First Baptist Sunday-school, Newark, presided. The 
programme was made for good, earnest work, rather 
than for display; so arranged as to concentrate 
thought rather than drift hither and thither with no 
general unity, as is often the case. The words of 
welcome were brief, but fitly chosen, by the Rev. Dr. 
Yerkes, pastor of the First Baptist Church, in whose 
beautiful house of worship we met. The response by 
the president was hearty, as is everything he does, 
The singing, using the “Brightest and Best” book 
that could be had, began well and increased in inter- 
est and effectiveness throughout the day and evening, 
showing most admirably how an enthusiastic congre- 
gation who have the disposition to try can take up 
new songs which have a meaning and sing them as if 
they had long been familiar, if a few good old ones are 
thrown in for kindling at intervals. It was well that 
the only failure of the day should occur at so early 
an hour as 10.20 4.M.; but it is a great wrong that 
when reports from schools are called for there should 
be only one school in a dozen ready with anything 
more than dry statistics—which are sufficiently dis- 
agreeable in print, where one can skip what he chooses, 
but are wonderfully dreary to a waiting congrega- 
tion, This is an almost universal fault in the annual 
gatherings, small and large, and yet it would seem to 
be a not difficult matter to make an interesting re- 
port of five minutes, which should indicate the gene- 
ral state of the work in a school, whether progressive 
or otherwise, and bring out facts and incidents which 
would be interesting and profitable to all. If this 
cannot be done, I move to strike out this item from 
the programmes of all associational, county, and 
state conventions. The sermon of the Rev. George 
A. Peltz was clear and telling, putting before us 
“the Word of God as an illuminator.” 

The afternoon session had for a general topic, The 
Lesson. First, “ In the home,” by yourcorrespondent, 
who urged the importance of this subject on account of 
the deep and lasting associations connected with the 
memory of a sweet Christian ,home, especially if hal- 
lowed by the presence of a Christian wife, mother, or 
sister—how the lesson may be made a cheerful and 
deeply interesting topic of daily conversation, with 
the aid of home readings, tea-table talks, anecdotes in 
illustration, ete. 

The Rev. J. C. Buchanan gave a good paper on 
“The lesson by the wayside,” bringing out the advan- 
tage of carrying the lesson in mind during the week, 
picking up facts, incidents, and illustrations; glean- 
ing here and there ideas and material for use on the 
following Sabbath. ‘‘The lesson in the teachers’- 
meeting” was treated most admirably by the Rev. 
Robert Lowry, D.D., he of the popular Sunday- 
school songs whose name is legion, for they are many, 
now a resident of Plainfield. Mr. Lowry spoke from 
long experience, and so his thoughts were bright 
jewels and his doctrine pure gold. The need, ob- 
ject, and method of a good teachers’-meeting were 
well set forth, touching upon the inspiring influence 
which is given by the consciousness that others are 
thinking and planning the same lesson we are en- 
deavoring to prepare. He thought the lesson should 
be the central attraction, its chief points be brought 
out, its difficulties met, and its obscurities made 
clear. He gave special weight to the need that all 
should teach the same general doctrines, that there 
might be no clashing when scholars compare notes, 
as they do perhaps more frequently than we are 
aware of. The Rev. George A. Peltz and others em- 
phasized and supplemented this eminently practical 
address. 

In the evening there was a large audience, and the 
session was opened with a responsive “Service of 
promises,” interspersed with well-known hymns, a 
service which was deeply impressive. Then came a 
novelty, for it did seem queer to see the spicy off- 
hand speaker, Mr. C. B. Stout, of New Brunswick, 
in gold spectacles, reading an address from manu- 
script! You have no idea of the solemnity of the 
transformation, but the way in which he handled 
“The lesson in the class” showed that the programme 
committee had made no mistake there at any rate. 
A free talk followed, on “‘ The lesson in the general 
exercises,” the upshot of which was that it is bad 
policy to allow hymns, blackboard work, or talks to 
interfere with the spirit and general drift of the les- 
son, There should be unity of aim in all, and es- 
pecial care is necessary that the exercises following 
the lesson shall be such as do not tend to efface good 
impressions already made. 
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The Rey. William Rollinson gave a brief but 
thoughtful address upon “ The lesson in the pulpit,” 
showing how the pastor may aid and supplement the 
teachings of the school by his discourses, now upon 
the central truth, again upon some correlative theme, 
or by wisely selecting subjects which shall throw side- 
lights upon the lesson without anticipating the work 
of the teacher. The tone and spirit of the eonven- 
tion throughout was admirable, and a good impulse 
was given to Sunday-school work in the vicinity. 
The reputation of Plainfield for generous hospitality 
is so well known that to certify to that would be 
superfluous. 

Newark, N. J. 


WATCHING THE WEB. 
BY LINDELL BROOKS. 


NCE, when I was a little girl, I attempted to de- 
stroy a spider’s web, but I found my object 
suddenly frustrated by the appearance of the black- 
armed guardian himself. In rambling around I had 
found this little silken affair hidden away in the 
corner of the porch. It was apparently deserted ; but 
I had greatly miscalculated the deep-laid plans of 
that wary insect, the cunning creature being hidden 
only for a moment, the better to entrap its prey. 

Ihave since learned that, although out of sight of 
its own web, the spider manages to keep up a con- 
stant telegraphic communication with its working by 
means of a delicate thread, which it fastens by one 
end to the web, keeping the other tight to its own 
body. At the time I speak of, however, I was 
ignorant of all this. To my childish mind it seemed 
a wonderful mystery how the spider could have sur- 
mised my presence and purpose. 

Being a somewhat persistent child, however, I was 
not quite willing to give up my purpose; but only 
retreated for a time, waiting for the spider to disap- 
pear and allow me another opportanity. And now 
took place a series of strange movements on the part 
of the invaded party. For awhile it moved back and 
forwards through its web, restlessly ; and then, find- 
ing everything apparently safe, began to creep quietly 
back to its hiding place. Its head and fore part of 
the body were in the crevice, nothing but the hind 
legs visible. I moved a little nearer. It stopped, 
stood stock-still for about ten seconds, reconsidered 
its purpose and returned. This manceuvre it repeated 
several times, but at last decided to remain on the 
spot and watch its web. Thus was my plan for de- 
struction foiled and circumvented by a spider. 

This little incident was brought to my mind the 
other day by a conversation on Sunday-school work. 
I had been discussing with a friend the reason for so 
much of its apparent failure. Why classes were so 
frequently broken up; and especially why older 
scholars so often slipped through the fingers of both 
teachers and pastors. The complaints brought for- 
ward set me to meditating, and in the course of my 
musings I came to the conclusion that it was all for 
the want of watching the web! A teacher starts out 
in earnest, studies the lesson faithfully, and goes forth 
zealously to meet his or her class prepared for work. 
Their whole number, perhaps, are gathered in orderly 
array, with the exception, we will say, of one scholar. 
Interested in the teaching of those present, she gives 
but little thought to the absentee; or, if she does, 
concludes “ it will be all right next Sabbath.” “ Mary 
will be sure to be there; something unusual has de- 
tained her at home!” But at the next session Mary 
is absent again, and still the procrastinating teacher 
defers her visit to find out the cause. Perhaps the 
truant pupil makes her appearance upon the third or 
fourth Sabbath, but is absent on the fifth; comes on 
the sixth and is absent again on the seventh and 
eighth. Thus a habit of irregularity takes place 
which ends in the final loss of the scholar. All for 
the want of watching the web. 

If by means of home acquaintance with that child, 
the teacher had kept up a telegraphic communication 
with its daily thoughts and habits, this part of the web, 
at least, would have never been destroyed. Possibly the 
teacher is herself the absentee ; only occasionally it may 
be, but it affords a fine opportunity to-break the class to 
pieces; and Satan, the great destroyer, takes advan- 
tage of the opportunity by generally disarranging the 
loose threads. We must be on the spot to watch the 
web if we would keep it from destruction. Around 
our older pupils especially we must closely weave 
the spiritaal web; and having well woven, watch! 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


{Fourth Quarter .} 


40. Oct. 3.—Jesus Lifted Up,......seecseeees-esenereeeesesees John 12 :28-33. 
41. Oct. 10.—Washing the Disciples’ Feet,............John 13 : 1-9, 
42. Oct. 17.—Many Mansions, .cocrccccreroreseerseersneeernrees John 14: 1-7. 
43. Oct. 24.—The Vine and the Branche’,............00«0«.John 15:1-8. 
44. Oct. 3L.—Friends and Foes of Jesus,.......++---++ John 15: 11-19. 
45. Nov. 7.—The Work of the Spirit,...........sseee sso John 16: 7-14. 
46. Nov. 14.—Jesus Interceding, ....---++.eeeereeenes John 17 : 15-21. 
47. Nov. 21.—Jesus the King,......sccocsscecseereseeeseree SOON 18: 33-38. 
48. Nov. 28.—Jesus on the Cross,........ccceeeseeeseee OND 19 ; 25-30. 
49. Dee. 5.—Jesus and Mary.......... eummenetrcaranenoseesed John 20: 11-18. 
50. Dee, 12.—Jesus and Thomas,..........scssessoreseeeJOHN 20; 24-31, 
51. Dec. 19.—Jesus and Peter,........ ... ssseeesseeeeJOHN 21: 15-22. 
52. Dec. 26.—The Ministry of Jesus. Review, sahadvostu John 20:31. 


LESSON 42, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1875. 


TITLE: Many MANsIons. 


GOLDEN TEXT: But now THEY DESIRE A BETTER 
COUNTRY, THAT IS, AN HEAVENLY.— Hebrews 11: 16, 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, October 11: John 14: 1-7. 
Tuesday, October 12: John 16: 22-33. 
Wednesday, October 13: 1 Thes. 4 : 13-18. 
Thursday, October 14: Hebrews 9: 7-14. 
Friday, October 15: John 1: 9-17. 
Saturday, October 16: John 12: 26-36. 
Sunday, October 17: Acts 1: 1-11. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{John 14: 1-7.} 

1. Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. 

2. In my Father's house are many. mansions: if it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you. 

3. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive ‘you unto myself; that where I am, 
there ye may be also. 

4. And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know. 

5. Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest; and how can we know the way. 

6. Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, and 
the life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by me. 

7. If ye had known me, ye should have known my 
Father also: and from henceforth ye know him, and 
have seen him, 


EXPOSITION. 


BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


le preparing the lesson the teacher should read 
Revelation 21; 2 Peter 3: 5-13; and 2 Corinth- 
ians 5: 1-4. The scholars should recite the first four 
verses of the lesson together with the golden text. 


THE CONNECTION, 


The connection of this lesson with the last is very 
close in point of time. The scene is the upper room 
where Jesus and his disciples kept the passover, and 
where he instituted the sacrament of the supper. 
After he had washed the disciples’ feet, as mentioned 
in the last lesson, and Judas had left the room, he 
spoke tenderly to the eleven of his approaching de- 
parture and urged them, as little children, to love 
one another, even as he had loved them. Peter 
having made special professions of attachment and 
devotion, Jesus sorrowfully and solemnly warned 
him of his speedy defection and cowardly denial of 
his Master. All seem to have been deeply impressed 
and affected by this painful announcement, and were 
silent and sorrowful. Many things hgd occurred 
that night which were fitted to perplex and trouble 
them. 

The obvious anxiety and grief of their loved 
Master, the painful intimation that one of them 
should betray him; the strange departure of Judas; 
the announcement that he could be with them only 
a little longer; the warning given to Peter that he 
would soon thrice deny his Lord, and a mysterious 
feeling that something dreadful was about to happen 
—all conspired to fill the hearts of the disciples with 
sorrowful anxiety. The gracious Master, seeing how 
downcast and disquieted they were, proceeds to soothe 
their agitated minds and cheer their sorrow-stricken 
hearts by an address full of divine wisdom, tender 
compassion, heavenly consolation, and yearning af- 
fection; a part of which constitutes the lesson. 


THE LESSON. 
In this lesson we have: (1.) A sure cure for troubled 
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biti Q i A sure promise of the Father’ 8 hewn: (3. ) 
A sure way of access to it and him. 


I, A SURE CURE FOR TROUBLED HEARTS (v. 1). 


The whole chapter is full of rich consolation, which 
was fitted to encourage and inspire those to whom it 
was first addressed, and which cannot fail to strengthen 
and gladden all who will receive it now. Jesus as- 
sures his disciples that their eternal home is sure ; 
that he himself is the way to it; that his work on 
earth shall continue; that his followers shall receive 
the comfort and guidance of the Holy Spirit; that 
he will come again for his people; and that, in the 
meantime, his peace should be their enduring joy. 

In the first verses he indicates the true antidote to 
all human sorrow, which may be regarded as two- 
fold—/faith and hope. Genuine faith is ever accom- 
panied by a living hope. The object of faith is God 
and Christ. The object of hope is the Father’s 
house, and our dwelling there forever with the Lord. 

The causes of heart-trouble may be viewed as out- 
ward or inward, arising from our circumstances, or 
from the state of our own hearts. If our trouble 
comes from events in the providence of God, such as 
afflictions, bereavements, losses, and disappointments 
—then let us trust in God as our Father, who loves 
us as his children, even while he chastens, and who 
knows what is best for us, and who will cause all 
things to work for our good. Let our faith be like 
that of the suffering, sore-tried patriarch, so simple 
and strong that we may ever say, ‘Good is the will 
of the Lord concerning me. Though he slay me yet 
will I trust in him.” If our troubles arise from the 
state of our hearts,—from a sense of sin, from a 
feeling of unworthiness, from fear of death, or of 
the future,—then let us believe in Jesus as our 
Redeemer, who died for us to take away our sins, 
and to deliver us from fear of death and hell. With 
an implicit trust in the loving kindness of God, and 
a firm faith in the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, we may bear any sorrow, triumph over every 
calamity, and overcome the world. If God be for 
us who can be against us? (Psl. 119: 165; Rom. 15: 
13; 2 Thes. 3: 16.) 


+ 
Il, ASURE PROMISE OF THE FATHER’S HOUSE (vs. 2-4). 


What a glorious prospect is presented to our hope ! 
Various metaphors are used to suggest to our minds 
the purity and perpetuity, the holiness and the hap- 
piness, of the future state. It is styled paradise, the 
new Jerusalem, a city that hath foundations, a 
heavenly country, a kingdom, an eternal inheritance. 
It is designated here : 


(1.) A house, denoting: (a.) Permanence, as con- 
trasted with the tents or tabernacle wherein we here 
dwell, for Here we have no continuing city. 

(d.) Security from storm and danger, or assaults of 
any kind ; a safe shelter. 

(c.) Benese from labor and toil, a place of sweet, 
refreshing rest. ‘‘ There is rest for the weary.” 

2. Father’s house. How touching the allusion, and 
how comforting the thoughts awakened by it! A 
father’s house—what hallowed memories cluster 
around it! Its simple joys and sacred blessings; its 
deep impressions and delightful intercourse. The best 
type we can have of heaven is a happy home, as the 
scene of family life, where all our purest and holiest 
affections are called into healthy play. They are, 
surely, greatly to be pitied in whose hearts this ex- 
pression stirs no grateful recollections and inspires no 
longing hopes. 

(3.) Many mansions, There is probably here an 
allusion to the numerous chambers in the sacred tem- 
ple for the priests and Levites. As the temple, God’s 
dwelling place on earth, was a figure of the true 
palace on high, so in it there is room for all God’s 
servants, Ample accommodation for all the holy, 
whether unfallen or redeemed. Jesus himself was 
going thither, and there were mansions awaiting his 
disciples in due time. The Father’s family is nifmer- 
ous and his house is large. Many are at home in it 
now, and yet there is room. 

(4.) Prepared. “I go to prepare a place for you.” 
Jesus did not go away for his own sake merely, but 
for his followers. He is as really engaged in their 
behalf now in heaven as he was when with them on 
earth. He went as their forerunner to make ready for 
their coming, and to provide for their needs. Heaven 
will therefore be an abode wisely and lovingly 
adapted to our requirements. It will be no strange 
place, but a home where our Father, elder brother, 
and friends abide. He who died to redeem us lives 
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to provide for us. His love and power, his othten 
and his resources are our guarantee for the grandeur 
and glory of our future home. When we get there 
we shall find that we have been lovingly cared for. 

(5.) Introduced by him, “Though I go, I will come 
again and receive you to myself.” His departure was 
to them a source of bitter grief. How cheering, then, 
the promise of his return,. When he comes again it 
is not to remain with them amid the sorrows and 
trials of earth, but ta take them with him to the joys 
and triumphs of heaven. Joseph welcomed his 
brethren ; so will Jesus welcome his ransomed ones 
home. To all his own he will say, “Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you” 
(Matt. 25 : 34). How inspiring the hope of sueh a wel- 
come. (Instance Stephen, Acts 7 : 55-59.) 

(6.) Where he is. Our highest idea of heaven is to 
be with Christ. Our greatest glory and blessedness 
is to be “ for ever with the Lord,” to reign with him, 
to sit down with him on his throne, to be like him 
when we see him as he is (John 17 : 24; 2Cor. 3: 18; 
1 Thes. 4 : 17). . 

(7.) Sure. “Ifit were not so, I would have told 
you.” How gracious and affecting is this assurance. 
He speaks as a mother might to a timid child. You 
know me too well to suppose that I could deceive you. 
Had there been any doubt I would have told you. 
My knowledge of the Father and of the Father’s 
house, and my love for you constitute the warrant of 
your hope, and the guarantee of your future blessed- 
ness. ‘What stronger pledge can we have than the 
sincerity and veracity of Jesus? 

Thus the compassionate Saviour comforted the 
troubled hearts of his disciples, assuring them that he 
was about to go to his Father, and that he would return 
and take them with.him to his Father’s house. 
“Grieve not at my going, whither I go ye know and 
the way ye know. Consider and be comforted,” 

Ill, THE SURE WAY TO THE FATHER AND TO THE 

FATHER’S HOUSE (5-7). 

Thomas, anxious and perplexed, sadly says, Lord, 
we know not the way. Jesus replies, “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life,” 

(1.) The way. As a way or road leads to a certain 
place, so Jesus is the way to God. The Father’s 
house can only be reached through his mediation and 
atonement, Faith in Christ is the path which leads 
to heaven, and he who believes in him is on the right 
wy Jesus is the way to: (a.) Pardon: Acts 10: 43; 

:38; Col.1:14; Eph. 1: 7, 

ah Peace: Rom. 5:1; Eph, 2 
5 : 18-20. 

(c.) Holiness. We are cleansed, sanctified, and 
purified by him and for him (John 1: 7; Heb.9: 14; 
Titus 2: 14). 

(d.) Heaven. He procures, prepares, and bestows 
heaven upon all his followers, By faith in him we 
became joint heirs with him; through his blood we 
have access into the holiest, and will receive an 
abundant entrance into his everlasting kingdom (Heb. 
10: 19; 2 Peter 1: 11; 2 Tim. 4: 8). 

(2.) The truth. Concerning the way to the Father’s 
house, Jesus is the source of all truth, all the treasures 
of wisdom are hid in him, He is the revealer of 
truth, and all truth points to him; all the types, 
prophesies, and promises of the Old Testament are 
fulfilled in him, To know the truth concerning 
Jesus is to find the way to God. To see him is to see 
the Father. ’ 

(3.) The life. Jesus is not only the light, but the 
life of the world: He not only reveals the way, but 
imparts life and strength to walk in it. He is the 
source of all spiritual life. He is our life; we live by 
daith in him, and he gives eternal life to all who hear 
his voice and follow him (Col. 1:16; Gal. 2: 20; 
John 10 : 27; 3: 36). 

(4.) Jesus is the only way to God. There is no other 
name by which we can be saved. He is the only 
mediator between God and man (1 Cor. 3 : 11; 1 Tim. 
2:5). No. man cometh unto the Father but by 
Jesus Christ. By him alone have we access in prayer. 
We must ever approach the Throne of Grace in his 
name. ‘Through Christ alone can we enjoy the favor 
and friendship of God in this life, or hope for his 
presence and glory in the life to come. We can only 
know the Father as we know the Son; and if we love 
not the Son, neither do we love the Father. 

Notice here: 


: 14-18; 2 Cor. 


I, IN ALL OUR TROUBLES LET US CARRY OUR GBIEFS 
TO JESUS, 
Heart trouble is the common lot, none are exempt 
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from it, and there is only one way of obtaining true 

comfort under it. Believe in the Lord Jesus, simply, 

wholly, unreservedly. He has borne our griefs and 

carried our sorrows, and he will comfort and strengthen 

us, and in his own way deliver us. 

Il, IN ALL OUR WANDERINGS LET US OFTEN THINK 
OF OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 


There sin and sorrow are unknown, and there trials 
and tears are over. Let our thoughts and affections 
centre there (Col. 3 : 1-4). 


Ill, IN ALL OUR DARKNESS LET US CLING TO HIM 
WHO IS THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIGHT, 


May we use Christ alway as the way, believe in 
him as the truth, and live in him as the life. 
* Thou art the way, the truth, the light, 
Grant us to know that way, 
That truth to keep, that life to win 
Which leads to endless day.” 
New York City. 


“IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE.” 

. BY B. F. SANFORD. 
| Di ragate: the past few years attentive students of 

the Bible, enlightened by the Holy Ghost, have 
come to regard many promises of blessings as re- 
ferring to a period this side of death, rather than the 
other side, Not but that present blessings carry 
with them future blessings also. Take, for instance, 
the words above. What is meant by ‘‘my Father’s 
house”? Does it not mean a place of holy rest, 
where all the soul’s needs are supplied? When 
Jacob dreamed that wonderful dream of the ladder, 
reaching from earth to heaven, and angels upon it, 
ascending and descending, showing (od’s tender 
care for his creatures on earth, he exclaims on 
awakening, “This is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven.” Whosoever has 
a heart cleansed from all sin, whosoever is living day 
by day with Christ’s kingdom of righteousness set 
up in his heart, such a one is now living in “my 
Father’s house,” such a one is now living in the 
“ New Jerusalem,” that city which came down from 
heaven. 

“ And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband.’ And I heard a great 
voice out of heaven saying, “Behold, the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, 
and they shall be his people, and God himself shall 
be with them, and be their God. And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes” (Rev. 21: 2, 3,4). 
And who are they who live in this holy city? Those 
only whose names are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life. And this city—‘there shall in no wise enter 
into it anything that defileth” (Rev. 21: 27). 

“I go to prepare a place for you.” Or, in other 
words, I go to offer myself as an atoning sacrifice, so 
as to make it possible that you may become holy 
children in God’s household. “TI will come again.” 
That is after my making the atonement, and you have 
been delivered from the dominion of sin—from which 
you groaned to be delivered—I will come again to 
you as the Comforter, the Sanctifier, the indwelling 
Christ, “and receive you to myself. ” : 

Even so, blessed Saviour, we ask that thou shouldest 
come to us all, 

Covington, Ky. 


PRIMARY NORMAL HINTS. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 
IN PREPARATION, 

HILE the utmost simplicity is needful in the 
primary-class, it can only be attained by 
thorough preparation. One who would bring these 
precious words of the Master to the hearts of children 
must first fully realize their touching beauty, their 
wealth of meaning, their power and comfort. They 
are words to be lovingly counted as the miser would 
his bits of coin; to be gazed upon in every shade of 
meaning, as the artistic collector of gems would han- 

dle exquisite treasures. 

This is the first of five lessons taken from the last 
conversations of Jesus; when his words of communion 
grew more tender and the expression of his love yet 
stronger. Even then there was a psalm upon his 
lips, for “they sang a hymn and went out;” not in 
silent thought upon his coming suffering, for every 
step of the way to the garden was marked by words 
of counsel, To attempt to teach these words is not 
allowed to be the work of angels who watched and 
listened ; it is intrusted to erring mortals who would 
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ask, like Thomas, “‘ How can we know the way?” 
Vain would be the attempt if in that same hour he 
had not promised, “ The Comforter whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall teach you all things.” 
May he help every teacher: (1.) To study connectedly 
John 13 and 17; (2.) To realize the scene in all its 
details, place, persons, time, circumstances; (3) To 
study the following proofs : 

Jesus the way : 1 Timothy 2: 5. 

Jesus the truth: John 1: 17. 

Jesus the life: & John 5: 11-13. 

The kingdom prepared: Matt. 25 : 34. 

Inheritance reserved: 1 Peter 1 : 3-5. 

Building of God: 2 Cor. 5: 1. 

Way of holiness: Isaiah 35 : 8-10. 

Forever with the Lord: 1 Thess, 4 : 14-18. 

Can all this preparation be used? Not in detail; 
but it can be condensed into simple words and help 
the class to love and appreciate this passage, the 
legacy of every saint, the inheritance of every child. 
Those who will study the lessons of this quarter as 
they have never done before, will find a new and 
deeper meaning in the farewell words’: “These things 
have I spoken unto you that your joy might be full.” 

IN TEACHING. 7 

This is one of the few lessons which may be taught, 
verse by verse. Recall by questioning about the last 
lesson, where it was, who were there, what Jesus did, 
who went out. Ask who was not willing for Jesus to 
wash his feet. Tell how Peter declared he would die 
with him (Matt. 26 : 35); would go to prison and to 
death with him (Luke 22: 33); yet Jesus told him 
that before the night was over he would three times 
deny him. Did he? It was a sad night for the com- 
pany sitting there. Our lesson to-day is Jesus’ 
words spoken then. 

Read the seven verses, having all repeat each 
clause as you read. Then simply explain each verse, 
as it is again repeated, for every child should commit 
these verses to memory. 

(1.) Were their hearts troubled? Why? See how 
many reasons the children can give. Jesus was to go 
away; one had gone out to betray him, another to 
deny him. Perhaps they did not understand how he 
was to die. What had he said about the serpent in 
the wilderness and the Son of man? They knew the 
Jews hated him, and the high priest wanted to kill 
him, They had hoped he was to be a king and give 
them places of power; they were poor, had given up 
all to follow him. What was to become of them if 
their leader was taken away? With all this sorrow 
he said, “ Let not your hearts be troubled.” Why 
not? That same word he said to Martha, to the 
blind man; the disciples had heard it so often. Be- 
lieve. “Ye believe in God.” 

A mother was crying; her husband had just died ; 
how could she provide for her little children? “What 
are you crying. for?” said the youngster. “Is God 
dead, too?” Then the mother remembered how Jesus 
said, ‘“ Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” 

Were those words only for the company in “the 
upper room’? They were meant to sound on troubled 
hearts, until God has made a new heaven and a new 
earth and all trouble has forever passed away. They 
were for little children’s tears as much as for mothers 
and teachers. Whatever sorrow comes, say over that 
first verse. What is it? 

(2.) What place did Jesus name? Who is his 
Father? Where is his house? Explain mansions, 
What was Jesus going to prepare to make ready? 

(3.) Isnot that verse very plain ? Suppose your older 
brother should say: “I am going to another country 
where we will all live together after awhile; but I 
will go there first and get a house and have it all 
ready. Then, by and by, I will come back and take 
you there, so that where I live you may live too.” 
That is just what Jesus said to the disciples. Perhaps 
their faces showed some wonder, and they looked in 
his face to see if they really heard him right. Then 
he said: 

(4.) “ And whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know.” Doesn’t it seem as if he had told them 
enough for them to know what he meant? 

(5.) It was Thomas spoke out what some of the 
rest were thinking; for they didn’t understand yet. 
Don’t your mother have to tell you some things over 
and over again? 

(6.) Jesus made his words very plain this time. 
They knew God was angry with sinners, and the 
only way to be forgiven was to believe on his Son. 
They knew that all truth was in Jesus. He never 
deceived ; everything he ever did or said was true. 
The only true worship was through him; priests 
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might offer sacrifices, Pharisees might pray, but true 
love to God must be in the heart; and true forgive- 
ness only in his name. They had seen Lazarus raised 
from the dead at Jesus’ word ; they knew that sin-sick 
and dead souls could have life through Jesus Christ. 
They had heard the Father’s voice three times 
speaking from the sky. What did he say about his 
Son? They knew that in him was life; that all 
things were’made by him. What is the only way to 
have everlasting life? 

Yet the disciples looked as if they did not quite 
understand, and he knew Philip was going to ask 
about the Father. 

7. Then he said that he and the Father are one; that 
those who looked in his face and heard his voice, 
must know the Father too. So we know him through 
his beloved Son, our loving Jesus, who came to show 
us the Father’s love. 

What have we learned from these seven verses? 
Review by suggestive questions. What three words 
did Jesus say. I am? 

Describe a journey to a promised home with an 
elder brother who had already bought and prepared 
it; a hopeful company of brothers and sisters, bright 
prospects, safe guide, easy roads. Carry out com- 
parison. How did Jesus buy the home for us—the 
price? Jesus the guide to the better country; his 
constant presence; his voice saying, “I am with you 
alway.” “Let not your heart be troubled.” What 
kind of way? Suppose on an earthly journey the 
guide deceived you, or misled you; the elder brother 
became sick ; lost his property; and the whole plan 
failed. Is there any such danger with Jesus? He 
never makes mistakes; he cannot fail; his word is 
strong as everlasting rocks. He is unfailing truth. 

Show uncertainty of human plans and life; but 
life in Jesus is not dependent on breath of the body ; 
all who love him will with him have eternal life. 
Tell of a home which cannot be broken into, nor 
robbed, nor burned, that is kept in heaven. Ask 
each child to learn during the coming week one thing 
about heaven, and to bring it in one word, written 
on a piece of paper. Talk of heaven in your own 
natural way.as you will, after reading references and 
Rev. 7: 21, 22. Then tell that it is brighter and 
better than we can tell or think; for since Adam 
lived in Paradise until now, no eye has seen, no ear 
heard, no heart on earth has known all that God has 
prepared for them that love him (Is. 64: 4; 1 Cor. 
2:9). 

If you believe this, will you ever let your heart be 
troubled again ? 

Sing, “ Over there;” or, “ There is a land of pure 
delight.” 

Louisville, Ky. 

ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 

Let not your heart be troubled—We now come 
i. to that prc of the evangelical history which 
we may with propriety term its holy of holies. 
Our evangelist, like a consecrated priest, alone 
opens up the view into this sanctuary. It is the 
record of the last moments spent by the Lord in 
the midst of his disciples before his passion, when 
words full of heavenly thought flowed from his sacred 
lips. All that his heart had still to say to his friends 
was compressed into this short season. At first the 
intercourse took the form of conversation ; sitting at 
the table they talked familiarly together. But when 
the repast was finished the language of Christ assumed 
a loftier strain. It is a peculiarity of these last chap- 
ters that they treat of the most profound relations, as 
that of the Son to the Father, and of both to the 
Spirit.— Olshausen, 

2. Many mansions.—Room for all and a place for 
each. The meaning is, doubt not that there is a place 
for all of you in my Father’s house, for I am going 
on purpose to prepare it... In what sense? First, to 
establish their right to be there ; second, to take pos- 
session of it in their name; third, to conduct them 
thither at last—D. Brown. 

8. Where he is——Many other portions of Scripture 
speak thesame thing, that the essence of heaven’s happi- 
ness is being with Carist. Phil. 1 : 23; 1 Thess. 4: 17. 
Christ speaks of his being there as now present, that 
where I am; where I am to be shortly, to be eternally ; 
there ye shall be shortly, eternally: not only there 
in the same place but there in the same state: not 
only spectators of his glory but sharers in it.—Henry. 

4. Whither I go ye know.—The connection rests 
upon the contrast of Christ’s spiritual view to the sen- 
sual view which Thomas takes of tne matter. Christ 
means to say: Because ye know the way to the place 
which I am going, ye also know the goal. Thomas 
on the other hand says: Because we know not the 
goal neither do we know the way.— Lange. 

5. We know not—They entertained the common 
notions of a temporal kingdom; they supposed that 
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he was to be an earthly prince and ruler; and_ they 
did not comprehend the reason why he should die. 
Thomas. ‘confessed his ignorance, and the Saviour 
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is finer than this.” Toe gentleman knew that his 
father’s home was but a poor mud-cottage. But 
Tamahana went on, “ My Father’s house is finer than 
this,” and began to speak of the house above—the 
house of “many mansions,” the eternal home of the 
redeemed. 


— Property in heaven—A man in the West who has 
an immense farm once said to a visitor, “‘ A foot square 
in heaven is worth the whole of it.” (Isa. 57 : 13.) 


—Property on earth at last.—Philip of Macedon, 
wrestling in the games, was thrown in the sand. 
Rising, he saw the marks of his body, and exclaimed, 
“ How little a parcel of earth will hold us, when we 
are dead, who are ambitiously seeking after the whole 
world while living !” 


—Twoa hinds of death—When Joseph Sutcliff was 
near his dying hour he said, “I have been thinking 
of the difference between the death of Paul and of 
Byron, Paul said, ‘The time of my departure is at 
hand; but there is laid up for me a crown.’ Byron 
said, 

‘My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flower, the fruit of life is gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone.’ ”’ 


— The wnrevealed —John Bunyan was once asked a 
question about heaven which he could not answer, 
because the matter was not revealed in the Scriptures ; 
and he, therefore, advised the inquirer to live a holy 
life, and go and see. 


—Here and there —“T want to be an angel,” Bobby 
kept singing, at the top of his voice, except when he 
was’ teasing the cat, spilling his milk, contradicting 
Bridget, or:making mud-pies; “I want to be an angel, 
and with the angels stand,” 

“That is all well and good when the time comes,” 
cried Bridget, at last, quite out of temper; “but be- 
fore you can get to be an angel, Bobby, you must just 
want to be a good boy. Good children is the stuff 
angels are made of; mind that, sir, Put it this way: 
‘I want to, be a good boy, and with the good boys 
stand,’—then folks can know how much you mean it.” 

Bobby did not like Bridget’s view of the case, so he 
made up a lip, and walked off.—Child'’s Paper. 


— Who shall reach heaven*—There is a long line of 
railroads -reaching from New York to California: 
There is a line of railroads reaching from New York 
to Boston, There is a line of railroads reaching 
from New York to Philadelphia. They will come 
out ‘at the same place. “No,” you say, “they do 
not.”’ ‘You tell me that one ends in Boston, and. the 
other in Philadelphia, and the other in San Fran- 
cisco. I deny it. If you want me to believe taat, 
prove it, “Well,” you say, “I can very easily 
prove it. One railroad goes north and the other 
south, and the other goes west.” “Oh,” I say, “ you. 
are right.. Ladmit you are right. I yield the posi- 
tion.” In other words, you argue that railroads that 
go in opposite directions cannot come out at the 
same place. Now, here are two roads for the soul’s 
travel.» The one is faith in Christ, hopeful services 
to others, a struggle for consecration, and doing 
better all the way up. That is one road. Uoward 
went that road. Wilberforce went that road. Paul 
went that road. Ten thousand times ten thousand 
went that road. Here is the other road. It starts 
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with the rejection of Jesus Christ. It keeps on in 
sin and in rebellion against God all the way rags 
Robespierre went on that.road. Nero went on t 
road. All the bad people that have ever lived and 
died have gone on that road, and the two roads being 
in opposite directions, they must come out at oppo- 
site termini, Nothing but moral insanity can make 
yea think any differently. _By inexorable geometry, 


.by common sense, by a calculation plainer than that 


twice three are six, you come to the conclusion that 
opposite directions of travel’ must bring opposite 
eternal destines.— 7, De Witt Talmage. 


—When God had finished his work, and found it 
“‘ very good,” he began his.endless Sabbath. , When 
we have finished our work, and heard the Father's 
" Well@one,” our rest begins. Work through the 
little while ; rest through the “ evermore.” 


New Bedford, Mass. 


THE BLACKBOARD. 
BY THE REY. J. B, ATCHINSON. 
SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 
COMFORTER. 
REVEALER. 


Alot ropa 


WAY, TRUTH, LIFE. 
FATHER. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 
ERFECT EACE. 
RECIOUS ROMISE. 
REPARED } LACE. 

i LAIN ATH. 





“LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED.” 


WHY? 


( ' ‘J/2 my Father’s house are many mansions : 
f it were not so, 
would have told you. 
go to prepare a place for you. And if 
go and prepare a place for you, 
will come again and 

receive you unto myself; that where 

am, there ye may be also.” 





WILL 
ANISH ALL TROUBLE. 


HOW GAN WE KNOW THE WAY 2 


anp MAN F 
I 


Hees INGOD 


>EN GOD 
M EDIATOR BET WEEN G 


ri \ 
wie A 
A-DV OCATE witn turn FATHER we T 


“OMan 
MAN COMET 


[Notz.—This diagram placed on the board in advance wil: 
furnish thought for a twenty-minute sermon to children. J.B.A.} 


OTHER TEACHINGS. 


HRIST 


OMFORTS HIS 


HILDREN, 


E SHALL BE 
HERE JESUS IS; 


EAVEN 
IS OUR 
OME. 


GOLDEN TEXT. ° 
t¢ 33 UT NOW THEY DESIRE A 


ETTER COUNTRY, THAT IS, AN 


HEAVENLY.” 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Che Sunday School Canes. 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 2, 1875. 


NOTICES. 


: Manuscripts for publication, and items of intelligence for this 
paner, should be addressed to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor, Tas 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL Times, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Unacrepted manuscripts cannot be returned unleas their writers 
make request accordingly, and inclose stamps for the postage, 
at the time they submit them. 


Letters concerning subscriptions or advertisements should be 
dressed to John D. Wattles, Business Manager, THe SuNDAY- 
SCHOOL T1mgs, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


For terms of subscription, and for advertising rates, see PuB- 
LISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, EDITOR. 
Ir seems that it was the Methodist Publishing 
Company, of Michigan, and not the Methodist Book 
Concern, which gave the Rev. J. B. Atchinson his 
new editorial position on the Michigan Christian Ad- 
vocate, And he was appointed Sunday-school editor, 
not general editor, of that paper. 

— * 


Ir is a favorite expression with religious papers, 
that Mr. Moody left this country an unknown man, 
and returned to it famous. Yet in 1871 an appeal to 
the public, signed by Dr. John Hall, the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, George H. Stuart, and others, was 
made for aid in re-building Mr. Moody’s “famous” 
chapel in Chicago, on the score of his belonging to 
the nation, He was perhaps even then the most 
widely known Christian lay-worker in America. 

A sUGGESTION by the Rev. J. Spencer Kennard in 
his article, ‘Weed them out,” on another page, 
should commend itself to those who think there is 
danger of losing fair teachers by the effort to raise the 
standard of instruction in a Sunday-school, He says: 
“ Asa rule, too, it will be found, that the higher the 
standard of instruction is in a schoo) the easier it is 
to get teachers that are worth having; and no school 
ever yet died from wise pruning.” 





TE new version of the English Bible is a matter 
of interest to all English speaking Christians. It is 
of peculiar importance to those who study or teach the 
words of that Book. Hence the article which we 
give to our readers this week, from the pen of Dr, 
Riddle, a member of the Revision Committee, show- 
ing what is pfoposed in this work, and the reasons 
for action, will be prized by Sunday-school workers, 
and by the general reader. It will make clear to 
many what before they understood but partially. 

Connecticut Sunday-school workers are busy with 
plans for their autumn campaign. New Haven 
County already announces district conventions, at 
East Haven, Oct. 12; at Waterbury, Oct, 14; at Wal- 
lingford, Nov. 9,and at Birmingham, Noy. 11. At 
East Haven, John E. Searles, Jr., chairman of the 
International Convention Committee, is down for a 
share in the exercises, together with prominent clergy- 
men of the vicinity, and it is expected that the entire 
Central Committee of the State Association will be 
present to inaugurate new work for the season, 

Last Sunday was a sad day for Bethany Sunday- 
school, in this city. The death of the venerable man 
of God, John Chambers, D.D.—who, as Mr. Wana- 
maker’s pastor, prompted to the beginning of the 
mission which has by God's blessing resulted in this 
vigorous church organization—cast a shade over all 
the school. A beloved scholar also lay dead. More- 
over, one of the assistant secretaries had met with a 
sudden death by suffocation in a chemical laboratory 
where he was employed. At sundown on Saturday 
evening he was in full health. By midnight he was 
dead. The lessons of these bereavements added to 
the force of teachings drawn from the quarterly re- 
view in the school exercises, 

A'N announcement is made in the Southern Christian 
Advocate of the resignation by the Rey, Atticus G. 
Haygood, of the position of Sunday-school Secretary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and of the 
election, by the Book Committee, of the Rev. W. G. 
E, Cunnyngham, D.D., as his successor. Mr. Hay- 
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good has been an earnest and efficient worker in be- 
half of the Sunday-schools of his denomination, and 
his retirement is a cause of regret to very many. Dr. 
Cunnyngham is commended by The Advocate as “a 
Christian gentleman of known abilities,” who, with- 
out doubt, “will give universal satisfaction in the 
position to which he has been called.” The entire 
country has an interest in the filling of so important 
a place as this in the Sunday-school field. 


A UNION Sunday-school institute for the tenth 
Congressional district of Indiana is announced for 
October 19 and 20, at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Valparaiso, Ind., under the lead of the Rev. H. M,. 
Morey, of South Bend, a vice-president of the In- 
diana Sunday-school Union. M. CO. Hazard, of Chi- 
cago, editor of The National Sunday-school Teacher, is 
to give an address on “ The child in our midst.” The 
Rev. N. D. Williamson, of South Bend, promises to 
speak of “Sunday-school statistics: their glory and 
their shame.” “ Aggressive Sunday-school work in 
our district” is to be presented by W. H. Levering, 
president of the State Union. A “ Children’s sermon 
with chemical illustrations,” by the Rev. H. A. 
Gobin, and a blackboard sermon, by the conductor 
of the institute, are announced for the children’s 
mass-meeting on Wednesday afternoon, to which “ all 
children between the ages of six and sixty are in- 
vited.” 








WHAT SHALL THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SING? 


HAT it is well for children to learn hymns and 
tunes which they can sing in the sanctuary as 
they grow older, hardly admits of a question. That 
they should sing only those hymns which their 
parents sing, is not so clear. Children do not begin 
to acquire knowledge in any department without 
employing terms, or methods, or literature suited in 
some degree to their capacity and preferences, Chil- 
dren’s books ought to prepare the way for more ad- 
vanced works ; but they should not be identical with 
them, The love of study, and the desire for progress 
in it, can best: be cultivated and promoted by bring- 
ing truth within the comprehension and tastes of 
the young. So in the service of song, children can 
better be helped to love praise, and to share in it, by 


singing that which is suited to their voices and ” 


feelings, than by limiting them to the music which 
their parents prefer. 

Indeed it is manifest that with the introduction of 
the modern Sunday-school music—faulty and muuch 
criticised as it is—children have been broughi¥to a 
new interest in sacred song. Ten children sing 
now in our average Christian community where one 
child sang fifty yearsago. And child-singing has be- 
come common, through this agency of evangelizing, 
outside of Christendom. In semi-Christianized and 
in heathen lands children now sing these modern 
Sunday-school hymns and tunes, where children never 
sang before. The voice of Christian song from chil- 
dren has come to encircle the globe, and such hymns 
as “There is a happy land,” “I think when I read 
that sweet story of old,” and “Shall we gather at the 
river,” are to be heard in Arabia, China, and the 
islands of the sea, as well as in our mission-schools at 
home, in the city, and on the prairie. To all appear- 
ance, this aid in spreading the gospel, and in bring- 
ing the young to an interest in it, would have been 
lost had the children of this generation been shut up 
to the approved hymn-books of their fathers. 

But now, it is said, new hymn-books are prepared 
for the sanctuary, and in them are found the best of 
the children’s hymns. Why should not parents and 
children use the same book from this time forward, 
say for fifty or a hundred years? The new books are 
certainly an improvement on the old ones, They are 
perhaps all that should be desired at this time for the 
house of God. But the children ought to have oppor- 
tunities of still further progress. It would be unwise 
to say that there is neither need nor possibility of ad- 
vance in church and Sunday-school hymnology be- 
yond the point yet reached. Some of the most effect- 
ive hymns and tunes ever written for children have 
been prepared within the past ten years. The 
next five years may give us others equally good or 
better. The children ought to learn and sing these, 
and be profited by them. If the Sunday-schools are 
confined in their singing to the church hymn-books 
they will lose the advantage of these forthcoming 
hymns. They ought, on the contrary, to learn the 





best of existing hymns, and be ready to take the best 
new ones as they appear. 

Tt will not do to ignore the fact, that with all the 
nonsense and trash which have been foisted into our 
Sunday-schools through this modern juvenile hymn- 
ology, there have been given by this agency hymns 
which seem likely to do as good service for Christ as 
the best hymns of Watts, and Heber, and the Wes- 
leys. The men and women of now do not value the 
new hymns as they va'ue the old ones ; but the chil- 
dren of now will, when they are grown, value the im- 
pressions and teachings of these hymns even more 
than they value the sentiment and rhythm of the others. 
Bradbury, and Phillips, and Doane, and Lowry, and 
Bliss, and Fanny Crosby, and other hymn writers for 
children have done a far-reaching work in giving the 
gospel attractively and impressively to children and 
to those who love children. Tens of thousands of 
souls are rejoicing in Christ’s salvation to-day because 
the children were permitted in God’s plan to sing 
other hymns than those found in the church hymn- 
books. It can hardly be claimed that the voice-of 
sacred song was ever before so effective an evangel- 
izing agency as in these days of Sunday-school sing- 
ing at the lips of Sankey and Bliss and Phillips, and 
a multitude of such singers less widely known but 
used and honored of God in their spheres. Why then 
should we wish this progress to be stayed just here? 

Workers with the children should see to it the best 
of the church hymns are used in the Sunday-school. 
This matter has been too much neglected. It should 
receive new and more attention. Children can be 
taught to sing and enjoy these hymns, and by learn- 
ing them they will lay up treasures for the coming 
years. But children should not be limited to the 
hymns and tunes now found within the covers of the 
choicest church collection on earth. “Therefore,” in 
this matter of Sunday-school singing, “every scribe 
which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, is 
like unto a man that is an householder which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 








“UNTO EDIFYING.” 


ET all things be done unto edifying,” says St. 

Paul, as he cautions believers to heed well 
the methods of their work in God’s service. “ Edi- 
fying” is another term for “house-building.” He 
who edifies, puts a stone into its right place in a 
rising edifice. Edifying requires intelligent as well 
as faithful labor. Unless there is a good foundation, 
no house can stand, however it is built. Even when 
the foundation is sure, each stone of the surmounting 
structure must be wisely chosen and properly laid, or 
the building is likely to totter and fall. 

What folly it would be for the workmen on a new 
house to say: “The master-builder has laid the 
foundation, and pointed out these stones for the 
building. It makes no difference now how the stones 
are laid. They all belong in the walls. The smaller 
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may go first, and the larger ones above. No atten- ~ 


tion need be paid to their order. It is not even ne- 
cessary to plumb the courses as they rise. If the 
stones are but thrown one upon another just as they 
come to hand, it is as well as any way. When the 
foundations are secure, and the material is right, the 
mode of building is quite unimportant.” Yet many 
whom God calls to spiritual house-building reason in 
this way as to the service in which they are engaged. 
They say, “If a man is personally well grounded in 
faith in Christ, he is surely on the right foundation. 
Then if he takes from the Bible a supply of texts 
and truths, he has what is needed for spiritual house- 
building. He is fitted to be either preacher or 
teacher. He need not trouble himself as to methods 
of work. No matter how he uses his material, the 
structure on which he toils will make safe progress 
upwards.” By this reasoning men persuade them- 
selves that it is unnecessary to study methods of 
preaching and teaching, and that there is no gain in 
instructing spiritual workers how to build. And 
here is where they disagree in opinion with St. Paul. 

St. Paul says that “we are laborers together with 
God” in this work of spiritual building. As to the 
foundation there is no question; “‘for other fgunda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” ‘‘ But,” he adds, when this foundation is 
laid sure, “let every man take heed how he buildeth 
thereupon.” He may employ the wrong material, 
“gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble”— 
being satisfied, as a teacher, with a scholar’s interest 
in himself or in the lesson narrative, instead of 
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securing that scholar’s interest in the truth of Christ 
and his salvation. If he does this, “the day shall de- 
clare it, because it shall be revealed by fire; and the 
fire. shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.” 
All efforts at epiritual building, albeit on the sure 
foundation, will fail unless the best material is used. 
A Christian teacher may toil for years in the Sunday- 
school, and all his work be burned up, because he 
does not build of that which alone can stand the fire. 

Perhaps a spiritual worker chooses the right ma- 
terial but uses it unwisely. He puts a good building 
block in the wrong place. He sets a pyramidal truth ¢ 
on its apex and wonders it does not stand firm. He 
throws the stones together without any regard to 
order, and he makes no timely use of the cement of 
review and illustration. He is injudicious in his 
pressing of particular doctrines, or in his repeating 
particular appeals, in view of the scholar’s special 
needs: many things which are lawful “edify not.” 
Or, he dwells unduly upon topics of doubt and of 
fruitless discussion—topics “which minister questions 
rather than godly edifying.” He fails to win his 
scholars’ attention, or to hold it, to secure study on 
their part, or to elicit their active co-operation in the 
class. He wants to do a good work and to do it 
well, but he does not know how. Asa builder he 
employs good material, and lays it above the best 
foundation; but he is not doing his work “ unto edi- 
fying.” “He shall suffer loss,” 

God’s work deserves to be done in the best way. 
All who are workers for him should “ covet earnestly 
the best gifts.” They should ask such gifts of him. 
They should “study” to show themselves approved 
unto him, workmen who will not need be ashamed— 
workmen who not only have the word of truth, but 
can rightly divide it. It is not enough for a Sunday- 
school teacher to be well'grounded in faith in Christ, 
and to come to a class with the best intentions, and 
in the best spirit, earnestly desirous of teaching God’s 
truth to the edifying of the scholars there. In addi- 
tion to all this he should know how to teach, how to 
build according to God’s plan of building. The 
method of work in this department of service is 
never unimportant. To teachers of highest spiritu- 
ality, and most earnest devotion, comes the Apostle’s 
injunction : “ Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zeal- 
ous of spiritual gifts, seek that ye may excel to the 
edifying of the church.” 

WORK IN BROOKLYN. 

HE annual “sociable” of the Sunday-school super- 
intendents of Brooklyn, N. Y., gathered about 

125 of the 133 superintendents of that city, together 
with other prominent workers, at the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, on Thursday evening of last week. 
A full report of the proceedings reaches us too late 
for a place in the department of Workers in Council, 
therefore we give its more important outline herewith. 

President Barker, of the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union, expressed the hope that a building for the 
headquarters ‘of that association would be soon se- 
cured, as plans in this direction are in progress. Dr. 
John H. Vincent explained the nature and purposes 
of the proposed Normal-class about to be organized 
by the Union under his direction. He emphasized 
the truth that nothing is more practical than a cor- 
rect theory, and he was sure that many workers in 
the Sunday-school labor at a great disadvantage be- 
cause they lack the right idea of the Sunday-school. 
If they count it a substitute for the home, for the 
pulpit, and for public worship, they can hardly fail 
to be inefficient church members in consequence. 
One object of the Normal-class series of exgrcises in 
Brooklyn is to give to young teachers there, and to 
candidates for the teacher’s office, the true theory of 
the Sunday-school in its relations to the church, to the 
family, and to every other department of the work of 
the church. Teaching is more than a spirit; it is a 
method. Having an impulse, one must krow how to 
put it in action wisely. A love for Christ goes a 
long way to qualify one to teach Christ; but with the 
largest measure of love there should be a good knowl- 
edge of the truth taught, and a knowledge also of the 
best methods of teaching. The normal-class ig de- 
signed to illustrate how to teach, as well as what to 
teach and why to teach. The best normal-class is 
commonly one with the smallest number of scholars 
under the most efficient teacher. It is difficult to do 
good normal-class work with a large and miscellane- 
ous assembly; and this difficulty will be felt in the 
Brooklyn effort ; but the specimen classes proposed 
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may prompt to the starting of smaller normal-classes 
in particular churches, and if so, no small good will 
be accomplished through this endeavor. 

The Rey. Dr. Duryea thought that the workers 
present stood where the operator stands when nitro- 
glycerine is exploded under the rocks at Hell-gate— 
at the point from which power is set in operation. 
From this point concentric circles of influence should 
emerge. This normal-class work is needed—most 
needed by those who are least willing to share it. 
The great want in the Sunday-school to-day is intel- 
ligent teaching. A witness for Christ ought to give 
his testimony respectably. He ought to be as com- 
petent for his work as a third-rate teacher in the 
primary department of a public school. It is time 
Christian people woke up. They haveslept long enough 
over this. They should be taken hold of and shaken. 
The Bible must be taught as well as other books are 
taught. The church of God is worthy of good teach- 
ers and ought to have them. The time will come 
when teachers in the Sunday-school will equal the 
best teachers in the academies, The time will also 
come when no church will be deemed fully equipped 
without a normal-class, 

Dr. Joseph Wild was of opinion that this normal- 
class work is needed and that it is practicable. One 
engineer will, it is said, use half a ton more of 
coal in going from New York to Niaraga Falls than 
another, because he does not know how to economize 
uel. How to make the most of our material is an 
important question in any department of labor. Gold 
in bullion is not gold in coin, Men who have golden 
thoughts do not always know how to coin their 
thoughts so as to give them currency. They can be 
helped in this direction by the normal-class. 

George A. Bell said he had long felt the necessity 
of this teacher training. He rejoiced in the effort 
now making toward its accomplishment, A duty 
rested on the Brooklyn superintendents to secure pu- 
pils for Dr. Vincent, and at the best the task before 
the teacher was a difficult one, Andrew A. Smith be- 
lieved the desired work would be done. There would 
be, after a little, a thinning out of the scholars in the 
normal-class; but some would hold on and others 
would be brought in. When Brooklyn takes hold of 
a thing its workers are: not accustomed to abandon 
effort. 

.And so the work of Sunday-school  teacher- 
training in Brooklyn opens hopefully and earnestly. 
May the example be worthy of a wide following ! 





BRIEFLY. 


——— 


—A teacher should greet each scholar personally, on 
taking his place in the class. 


—Every scholar should have a Bible, in the class. The 
lesson-leaf is no substitute for the Bible. 


_ —Let no country Sunday-school imitate the vices of 
city schools in having a vacation this year. 


—As The Congregationalist has it, “ Seminaries instruct 
in sermonizing, but only Christian experience qualifies to 
preach.” 


—When all the Scotch congregations come around to 
hymn-singing and organ-playing, they will have the 
Sanday-school to thank for the change, as The Christian 
Union sees it, 


—A Connecticut three-year old on donning his first 
boy’s suit was generously moved to tender all his baby 
suits to the washerwoman’s child, as he didn’t want to 
wear such any more. 


—Ingenuity is shown by those who want money for 
good objects, in the variety of propositions to the Sun- 
day-schools of America “to celebrate the Centennial” by 
giving into their treasury. 

—“Doing good that evil may come” is the way The 
Evangelist puts the plan of having religious meetings on 


Sunday, with the expected accompaniments of excur- 
sions, frivolity, and dissipation. 


—*The conceit that an editor holds the rudder of a 
great ship,”’ says The Interior, “is an idle dream. The fact 
is, the ‘influence’ of half of the newspaper press in this 
country does not amount to a hill of beans.” 


—A prominent church member declined to join a class 
in Sunday-school, because he was unwilling to have his 
children fiad out how little he knew of the Bible, That 
keeps a good many adults out of Sunday-school. 


—Bishop Gilbert Haven says that the citizens of 
Georgetown, Colorado, “ ill endure a mere parrot” in the 
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pulpit. “They must have new thoughts, or they will 
refuse to listen.” Are there no such people elsewhere? 
—In the opinion of The Working Church “it is alto- 
gether unreasonable to ask for a very large print, small- 
sized Bible,’ as no method has yet been discovered 


whereby a gallon of anything can be put into a pint 
measure.” 


—This remark of Henry Clay’s, which is quoted in 
The New York Tribune, might well be committed to 
memory by the average Sunday-school visitor: “I think 
I have made speeches enough during my life, if I never 
make another; which I am strongly inclined never to do.” 


—The “ horse-shed class,” in a Connecticut parish, has, 
according to The Religious Herald, of Hartford, been 
broken up by the efforts of the pastor, who goes from 
one to another of his people on Sunday-noon, taking 
them by the hand and asking them to come into the 
Sunday-school. 


—Queen Victoria commends the Church of England 
Temperance Society because it does not insist on total 
abstinence. There are few who do not approve of tem- 
perance, but opinions differ as to its limits. Some think 
that a man is temperate, if he refuses to take anything 
between drinks. 


T is always pleasant for visitors to be greeted on 
coming into the Sunday-school, It gives them a 
home feeling to be spoken to cordially by the super- 
intendent or one of his assistants. A lesson-paper, 
or a copy of the children’s paper, is commonly wel- 
comed by them, if offered; and it may bring home 
some precious truth to them seasonably. Visitors are 
sometimes the most needy, and again the most inter- 
ested scholars; and they are always accessible ,to 
loving influences. 


It is mentioned in the Watchman and Reflector, of 
an evening Sunday-school concert at Dover, N. H., 
that the pulpit-platform was so brilliantly lighted 
from above, that all illustrations from diagrams and 
printed cards were made perfectly clear to the ex- 
treme lower end of the audience-room. Many a 
motto, or other printed design, used on such occa- 
sions fails of being effective because of its indistinct- 
ness, Unless every letter and illustration shown on 
the platform can be seen distinctly all over the 
house, they are unsatisfactory. 


The blackboard is used to advantage in many 
schools as a bulletin board. The selected hymns and 
Bible readings for the day are chalked on it before 
the school opens, so that all can see them and find 
the places accordingly in their hymn-books and 
Bibles. Notices of meetings during the week, and an 
announcement of the next Sunday’s lesson, are some- 
times added. With a reversible blackboard, one side 
may be used as a bulletin and the other side for the 
lesson outline or review. In some schools two boards 
are in use, that the bulletin on one board may always 
be in sight of the school, and that both sides of the 
other board may be given to the lesson. 


As to the value of questioning, in bringing scholars 
to re-shape in their own words the truths taught to 
them, Dean Stanley has said: “It is only by trying 
to ascertain the meaning of words, and putting the 
sentences into another shape, that you arrive at the 
truth. You should never rest in any sentence until 
you have tried whether you can express the same 
thing equally well in other words,” However clearly 
a teacher has stated a truth, he cannot be sure that 
his scholars have made it their own, until they have 
given it back to him in their own language ; nor is it 
likely to become theirs without some such active effort 
at its assimilation on their part. 


As preparatory to the general review in his school of 
the lessons of the last quarter, Mr. Eben Shute, super- 
intendent of the Clarendon Street Baptist Sunday- 
school, Boston, sent, in advance, to his teachers and 
scholars, a sheet containing five printed questions 
on the lessons with blanks for the answers. 
All were requested to write answers in the blanks, 
and return the sheets to him before review Sunday. 
In this way ajl were guided toa re-examination of 
the lessons in the line of the superintendent’s plan, 





and he learned something as to the understanding of 
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the lessons by his school. He was thus better pre- 
pared to conduct a general review, even though he did 
not use the same questions he had put on the sheet. 
These were his questions : 
In the following named lessons please find, 
WHAT JESUS HAS DONE FOR US, 
July 4. John 1: 1-14. 
July 25. John 3: 7-17. 
Try to find in the following, 
WHAT WE SHOULD DO FOR JESUS. 
July 11, John 1: 35-46, 
Jaly 18, John 2: 1-11. 
Also in these lessons, 
WHAT JESUS OFFERS US, 
Aug. 1, John 4: 5-15, 
Aug. 8. John 5: 5-15. 
Aug. 15. John 6 : 47-58. 
Aug. 29. John 8 : 28-36. 
Then in these two, 
WHAT JESUS ALWAYS DOES BY HIS PRESENCE, 
Aug. 22. John 7 : 40-46. 
Sept. 5. John 9: 1-11. 
From the last two lessons of the quarter, find, 
WHAT JESUS IS TO HIS PEOPLE. 


Sept. 12. John 10: 1-11. 
Sept. 19. John 11 : 34-44. 


The growth of interest on all sides in Bible study 
increases the demand for helps to such study. Union 
teachers’ meetings, in addition to the teachers’ 
meetings of the several schools, are now common in 
cities and villages. Teachers’ libraries are more 
numerous and better supplied than formerly in local 
schools, and union reading-rooms for teachers are of 
growing popularity. And nowcomes the following sug- 
gestion, from Mr. A, O. Van Lennep, of Montclair, 
N. J., in favor of biblical museums, as a further help 
to Bible study—a suggestion worthy of intelligent 
consideration, and which possibly will prompt good 
workers to action in the line proposed : 

“The great interest manifested in the Biblical 
Museum of the late Chautauqua Sunday-school As- 
sembly, the crowds who visited it, and the valuable 
information imparted to Bible students, have led me 
to make the inquiry, Why cannot every large city 
have a biblical and archeological museum? With 
the hope that the inquiry may suggest to others some 
practical way to accomplish this object, I add a few 
thoughts by way of setting the ball in motion. 

“There is no doubt that much attention is now 
given by Sunday-school teachers and Bible students 
to everything which illustrates in a visible form the 
histery, archeology, architecture, and manners and 
customs of the different nations and peoples men- 
tioned in the Word of God, so that a museum of the 
kind proposed would meet a very great and growing 
want, one which is but imperfectly supplied by the 
public museums now in existence, This museum 
should contain specimens of all the animals, birds, 
plants, and, if possible, trees mentioned in the Bible; 


_ everything in reference to Bible buildings—in models, 


paintings, or otherwise; photographs of cities and 
important places, agricultural implements, domestic 
and other utensils, with full letter-press explanations 
accompanying; in fact specimens of everything, an- 
cient and modern, as far as obtainable, throwing light 
on different branches of biblical investigation. In 
connection with such a museum there should be one 
room or more for quiet study, where the best books 
bearing on all these subjects could be consulted. 

“T leave to others the inquiry of the amounts needed, 
and the means of raising the same, but would suggest 
that there are doubtless in our large cities scores of 
persons who would be glad to contribute objects ob- 
tained in their travels abroad, so that a beginning 
could be made at little or no expense. Arrangements 
could doubtless be perfected with Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations for a portion of their rooms, and 
thus both causes could be benefited. 

“The museum at Chautauqua occupied 60 feet by 30, 
and was well filled with articles, contributed in most 
part by five individuals and two colleges—the latter 
supplying about three shelves full. This collection was 
probably the best of its kind ever brought togetherin the 
United States, and the remark was repeated by many, 
that they learned more in one hour at the museum, 
than by much study of books, Yet this oper: 
was far from what it could be made; far from what 
could be secured elsewhere by systematic and intelli- 
gent effort on the part of interested workers,” 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL, 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.] 

—--<—___——_ 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Virginia, State, at Richmond... ee: ee 
Fighth National, of Scotland, at Paisley... ---Oct. 7, 8, 1875. 
Twelfth Provincial, forOntario and Quebec, at Ham- 

ilton, Ont... $s ene coco --.Oct. 12-14, 1875. 
Convocation ‘of ‘the Sunday- -echool “Association of 

the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadel- 








phia......... ooee-OCt. 12, 14, 15, 1875. 
Vermont, State, at Barre. Oct. 13, 1875. 
Massachusetts, State, at Springfield............s-ssee ++ Oct. 20, 21, 1875, 


Kansas, State, at Fort Scott... -Oct, 26-28, 1875. 

Third National, of Evangelical Lutheran Church 

-Oct. 26-29, 1875. 

Biennial First-Day School Conference of Friends in . 
America, at Philadelphia..... Nov. 6, 1875. 

New Jersey, State, at SOMEFVIIIC...........csecceeeseseseees Nov. 9-11, 1875. 











NEWARK SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSO. 
CIATION, 
FIRST AUTUMN MEETING. 


HE first autumn meeting of the Newark Sunday- 
school Association was held Monday evening, 
September 21, in the South Baptist Church, in Kinney 
Street, the Rev. George A. Peltz, pastor. A large audi- 
ence was present, composed of pastors, superintend- 
ents, teachers, and friends of Sunday-scheol work. 
There was an air of freshness about the audience, 
many of the persons present having but recently re- 
turned from vacations spent among the hills or at 
the sea-side. And an expression of earnestness was 
on the faces of a large number, who doubtless felt 
that they had been enjoying a season of rest, had ac- 
quired renewed strength, and now felt as if they 
ought and would like to be about the Lord’s work. 
The occasion was one of deep interest, and every 
teacher or other person present, who is engaged in 
imparting to the young a knowledge of the Bible and 
of the life of Christ, must have acquired new and help- 
ful ideas of their work. The association intends to 
hold monthly meetings, and the best of results must 
accrue to the Sunday-schools in the city from them. 

Prof. W. F. Sherwin, president of the association, 
in opening the meeting, called upon the congrega- 
tion to sing the hymn, “ Revive us again,” which was 
ollowed by the reading of Scripture. The Rev. G. A. 
Simonson, of the Fifth Baptist Church, offered an 
earnest prayer, which prepared the people for the 
evening’s work. The hymn “Something for Jesus” 
was sung. Prof. Sherwin then spoke a few introduc- 
tory words, saying that his heart was so brimful that 
he could not talk about all he would like to. He was 
very glad to see so many present who evidently ex- 
pected to enjoy the speaking. It always makes a 
great difference how an audience looks. If the faces 
wear an expression of gladness it helps the meeting, 
and this audience was. especially gratifying in this 
respect. 

Prof. Sherwin then, with warm words of com- 
mendation, introduced the Rev. F. H. Marling, of 
Toronto, Ontario, as the speaker of the evening, on 
the topic: 

“WHAT A TEACHER GAINS BY TEACHING.” 


Mr. Marling said we are prone to think and speak of 
the teacher’s work too much on the one side that, 
namely, of the benefit done to the scholar, involving 
labor and self-sacrifice to the teacher. But this 
work is wonderfully self-rewarding. “Give, and it 
shall be given unto you ; good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running over, shall men 
give into your bosom.” 


(1.) Teaching compels Bible study. In this day of 
multiplied excitements and activities, of endless 
meetings and overflowing journalism, there is very 
great danger that the old-fashioned study of God’s 
Word, deliberate, systematic, and thoughtful, will be 
thrust aside. Yet, upon it, the very life of the soul 
depends; it is “more than our necessary food.” Now 
teaching demands preparation. We must get to give. 
And with the manifold “ helps” now available, there 
are opportunities for mastering these lessons, such as 
were not enjoyed by those of any other generation 
since the Bible was written. Some of us, who have 
lately taken a vacation, may have so largely dropped 
the study of the lesson in course, during the weeks 
when no teaching was in prospect, as to make us feel 
how much we owe to the demands of our work. 

(2.) Teaching cultivates the gift of communica- 
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tion, Our study of the Word may have been very 
cateful and devout, but we do not get the full benefit 
of it until we have imparted it to others. “ Freely 
ye have received ; freely give,” said the Master. But 
a Christian, without a definite work to do, especially 
an inexperienced and timid one, may feel very much 
at fault to know to whom to speak that of which his 
heart is full, and which he longs to utter. Nowa 
Sunday-school class provides the subjects for the 
exercise of his gift. They are definitely placed under 
Ys charge, expect to hear from him ¢ the subject is 
assigned, the time is set apart for this purpose. “ All 
things are now ready.” This work of teaching is a 
preparation for every other kind of Christian work, 
for public address, and for personal labor with indi- 
viduals. Luther very wisely required that every 
preacher should first be a teacher. 


(3.) Teaching supplies a motive for consistency. A 
thoughtful teacher will remember that his scholars’ 
eyes will always be upon him, as they meet him and 
hear of him in all the walks of daily life; and it will 
be his aim that nothing they thus learn of him during 
the week may contradict the lessons of the Lord’s 
day. Many a teacher acknowledges the helpfulness 
of such a motive, as against the incessant temptations 
of life. 


(4.) Teaching provides subjects for prayer. At 
every stage of this work—preparation, teaching, and 
personal care—we are made to feel our own insufli- 
ciency, and we must pray. These thoughtless, way- 
ward spirits are beyond our control, whatever be our 
talents or aptness to teach, certainly fur the highest 
aims of teaching—beyond the interesting and in- 
structing of the scholars—their conversion and Chris- 
tian culture, we must come to God continually. Do 
we not need to have such errands at the throne of 
grace to bring us there? 


(5.) Teaching brings us into sympathy with Christ. 
This is the very work he did. And he knows right 
well, from his own experience, all the trials and diffi- 
culties and disappointments of it. It is a blessed 
thing to be brought into this communion with him. 
“That I may know him, and the fellowship of his 
sufférings.” ‘‘ Who now fill up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ for his body’s sake ?” 

(6) Teaching introduces to fellowship with the 
brethren. We must work together to know each 
other well, and to enjoy such acquaintance. And those 
who are engaged in this service are for the most part 
amongst the brightest and most genial of Christians ; 
their work brings out the gladsome side of their re- 
ligion. 

(7.) Teaching will make us winners of souls. 
There may be many a time of weary labor and 
saddening discouragement, but “in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not.” And oh! the joy of leading 
but one soul to Christ! Of seeing the light of faith 
break out over the countenances of the inquiring 
scholar! There is no boon of life, none so proud, nay, 
so humble, but at the same time so glad, as when by 
our word a sinner has been brought,_to the Saviour. 

(8.) Finally, teaching will bring an everlasting re- 
ward, Christ will say, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” What- 
ever joy the Lord has, his servant will have likewise. 
Heaven will be more to him who has helped to bring 
others there. He willstand among the nearest to the 
throne. He will have the richest fellowships of the 
Father’s house! 

When Mr. Marling had finished his address, Prof, 
Sherwin sang Sankey’s “ Ninety-and-nine.” The first 
three verses@vere sang to the music used by Mr. San- 
key, and the last one to the music of Mr. P. P. Bliss. 

The President then, in a facetious and compli- 
tary manner, introduced Mr. Frank Beard, of New 
York, the well-known artist, who spoke of the “ Use 
and abuse of the blackboard.” Mr. Beard is a very 
entertaining speaker, inclined to be humorous, and 
capable of making very sharp hits. His remarks he 
accompanied with chalk sketches in illustration of 
what he was saying, and in the same way he pointed 
out how ridiculous blackboard work could be in the 
hands of an incompetent person, or of one whose judg- 
ment was not over good. He then proceeded to show 

how a person with a very little talent for drawing and 
lettering could make it the means of conveying ideas 
correctly to young minds, which otherwise they would 
fail to grasp: His last figure on the blackboard was 
that of a pilgrim bearing a heavy cross along the path- 
way of obedience. With a few erasures and an addi- 
tional application of chalk he transformed it into 
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a likeness of the Saviour, assisting the pilgrim along 
his toilsome way. 

Before the meeting closed, Professor Sherwin an- 
nounced that the Rev. H. M. Parsons, of Boston, has 
been engaged to speak at the next meeting of the 
association, of which the time and place will be duly 
announced, 


KING’S COUNTY (N.Y.) SUNDAY. 
SCHOOL UNION. 

je first monthly meeting for the season of the 

King’s County Sunday-school Union, was held at 
the Parkville Congregational Church, Flatbush, L. I., 
on Tuesday evening, September 14. Seven schools 
reported, according to The Rural Gazette. An en- 
couraging evidence of the pastor’s interest in the Re- 
formed Church school, at Flatbush, is his marriage to 
“one of the best teachers in the school.” The Wind- 
sor Terrace school is five years old. It was started 
in a private house. It has now one hundred scho- 
lars, with an average attendance of seventy-five. In 
the Fort Hamilton school, there is unusual religious 
interest. 

The Rev. T. H. Wray made an address on “ Train- 
ing Sunday-school teachers.” In his opinion, a man 
who undertakes a thing should do it, and not seek 
an excuse for failing todo. The would-be-teacher 
should ask, What canI do myself, and with the help 
of God, to become a good teacher? He who would 
teach well must be continually reproducing Jesus, 
trying to copy his life on the canvas of one’s daily 
being. The scholars also must be studied by the 
teacher—studied in their natures and in their homes, 
The tools for a teacher’s work named by Mr, Wray 
are a large Bible, asmall Bible, Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, Colton’s Atlas, and Birkett’s Commentaries, 
Scripture should be compared with Scripture. Bible 
geography should receive attention. Lesson papers 
should not be a dependence. Illustrations should be 
used with care. Big words should be avoided. A 
“home” should not be called a“ habitation.” The 
sympathy of the scholars should be sought. Prayer 
should accompany all study and work. 

Mr. Weston thought the Bible-class—the Sunday- 
school senior class—was the proper recruiting field 
for teachers. Teachers should be grounded in faith 
on Christ. They ought also to know the creeds of 
the church in which they teach. Mr. Bennett only 
regretted that such teachers were so rare. Mr, Aston 
thought that in the multiplicity of “helps” there 
was a hindrance. The reference Bible should be more 
valued, and studied more. The Rev. Mr. McEkron 
was willing to run the risk of being called an old 
fogy, by saying he thought there was too much 
machinery in the Sunday-school. His plan for a 
Sunday-school was the old plan—a school in every 
home, with lessons adapted to the ages of the 
children. 

The president of the Union summed up and re- 
viewed the suggestions of the evening, adding his 
opinion in favor of the lesson papers, all things con- 
sidered. The Union adjourned to meet October 12, 
at Gravesend. 


OTHER GATHERINGS. 

HE Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va., mentions 

a convention, of the Baptist ministers, deacons, 

and other Sunday-school workers of Appomattox 
County, at Liberty Church, September 3. 


The Union Teachers’-meeting, or Bible-class, of 
Newark, N. J., resumed its weekly sessions, with a 
full attendance, at the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, in that city, on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 18, at 4 P.M. 


The Christian Worker reports a Friends’ Bible- 
school conference at West Milton, Ohio, September 1, 
under the care of the Executive Committee of the In- 
diana yearly meeting on First-Day schools. The 
president, Mr. Joseph Moore, gave an address on “ A 
country without the Bible.” There was also an ad- 
dress on “ The history of the Bible.” 


The Sunday-school workers of the Piedmont Dis- 
trict Disciples met in convention at Louisa Court 
House, Va., Aug. 28. The Christian Standard reports 
that 13 schools were heard from, showing an aggregate 
of 654 memvers, of whom 204 were church members. 
All of these schools had been kept up the whole year, 
with the exception of two. A resolution recommend- 
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ing to the state convention the appointment of a state 
Sunday-school agent, or missionary, was adopted. 


The programme of the East New Jersey Baptist 
Sunday-school Convention and Institute, at Plainfield, 
on Wednesday, September 22,—of which a sketch, by 
Prof. Sherwin, is given in another column,—was note- 
worthy from its unity and system. The subject of 
consideration was The Lesson. It was considered 
under the six heads of “The lesson in the home,” “The 
lesson by the wayside,” “The lesson in the teachers’- 
meeting,” “The lesson in the class,” “The lesson in the 
general exercises,” “‘The lesson in the closet.” A ser- 
mon preceded the exercises of discussion, and they 
were followed by a praise and promise meeting. 


The St. Joseph River Association, of Baptists, held 
its first Sunday-school Institute at Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, September 8 and 9. A correspon dent of The 
Herald and Torchlight, of Detroit, says of it: “ One 
pleasant and encouraging feature was the amount of 
lay talent called out, illustrating clearly that we have 
brains and hearts in the churches that we know not 
of, which only require to be invoked to render accep- 
table and efficient service.’ Among the subjects 
which came up for discussion were, “ Normal classes,” 
“The teacher’s work for the class,” and “ How to 
maintain interest in the school.” 


The largest Sunday-school convention yet held by 
the Miami Classis Association, of the German 
Reformed Church, met in Lewisburg, Ohio, September 
8. Among the resolutions adopted by the association, 
as reported in The Christian World, was one declaring 
“that class teaching, both in its particular and 
general aspect, is among the most essential elements 
of Sunday-school work, and that this work, in order 
to be done intelligently and successfully, demands 
thorough preparation and the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit.” Another resolution held “that we should 
not only aim to have congregational singing in the 
church, but also to include proper children’s hymns 
and tunes, and always incline toward hymns and 
music suitable for the services of the sanctuary.” 

Comments on the opening meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Union, which was so fully reported in these col- 
umns a week ago, all go to show that it was one of 
rare interest and value. In 7he Evangelist, the Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler has this to say of the reading of Scrip- 
ture On that occasion: 

Mr. Marling, of Toronto, read a chapter just as ministers 
might all do if they would practise themselves into good 
reading. There was a minister once in Philadelphia, 
who read the Bible so superbly that people often dropped 
in and heard him through his morning chapter, and then 
went on to their own churches. 


Dr. Cuyler adds a graphic sketch of Dr. Hall, .in 
his presence, manner, and matter, with a suggestion 
to preachers as to the value of his address as a ser- 
mon pattern. He says of it: 


It was in the Doctor’s own simple, strong, and senten- 
tious style. He just planted that big bodily bulk and 
genial face right before the audience, and then opened 
his mouth, and the clear steady stream flowed as it 
does from the Ridgewood pipes in my house when I turn 
the faucet. He never hesitated for a word, or repeated a 
word, or tossed in an useless sentence while waiting for 
an idea. The whole address was a great deal better than 
if it had been more brilliant. If any fool came there ex- 
pecting to see a rocket go up, he went home disappointed. 
There was too much light in the audience for rockets to 
show to advantage, and the speaker has too much severity 
of good taste to indulge in such pyrotechny. 

That address was a model for a sermon. It.unfolded 
God's Word admirably; and the appeal to the heart ran 
through the whole talk, instead of being reserved to the 
last dozen sentences. Such easy address can only be 
secured as the result of severe study, severe discipline in 


thought, long practice, and a very severe scourging of 
self out of the pulpit. No minister ever preaches well 
after the moment that he begins to think of the man that 
is standing in his shoes. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

The next monthly meeting of the Kings County, 
L. I., Sunday-school Union is to be held at Gravesend. 
Its exercises will partake of the Lastitute eharacter, 
C. B. Stout, of New Bruaswick, N. J., is announced to 
give blackboard illustrations. 


The Concert of Prayer for Sunday-schools, recom- 
mended by the London Sunday-school Union, is to be 


observed by the New York Teachers’ Association, by 
a public meeting in the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
on Sunday evening, October 17. Addresses are 
promised by the Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D., and the 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 


A convocation of the Sunday-school Association of 
the Protestant Episcopal church in Philadelphia, is to 
be held October 12, 14, 15, in the Church of the Epi- 
phany. The Episcopal Register statea that there are 
to be three public services on the evenings of the days 
mentioned ; that the clergy, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents, Bible-class teachers, and three male and 
three female teachers as delegates from each Sunday- 
school are invited. The meeting is to be presided over 
by Bishop Stevens, and at each service two short pa- 
pers will be read, one by a clergyman, the other by a 
layman ; then the topic will be open for discussion by 
appointed speakers. “The training of teachers,” 
“The subject matter of instruction in the Sunday- 
school,” and “ The devotional service of the Sunday- 
school” are the topics announced for discussion. The 
object of the association is to awaken a greater inter- 
est in the Sunday-school cause; to promote a more 
cordial union among all interested in Episcopal Sun- 
day-school work in the city, and to add to the 
efficiency of the schools. An arrangement is making 
for a spirited meeting for the children of the Episc - 
pal Sunday-schools, at the Academy of Music, on the 
afternoon of October 13. 


The following are among the topics announced for 
addresses and discussion at the Third National Sun- 
day-school Convention of the Lutherans at Wooster, 
Ohio, October 26-29: 

“ The aims and benefits of our convention.” 

“How may the energies and activities of all the 
members of the church be developed in the Sunday- 
school work ?” 

“ How can we bring the home into a closer rela- 
tion to, and more active co-operation with, the Sun- 
day-school ?” 

“ How may the catechism be best used in the Sun- 
day-school ?” 

“The errors, faults, and needs of our Sunday- 
school: what lack they still ?” 

“ How can we best secure the attendance of chil- 
dren at the public services of the sanctuary ?” 

“ What is the best financial system for the Sunday- 
school ?” 

“The best means of illustrating Bible truth.” 

“The necessity of personal holiness ‘and - consecra- 
tion on the part of teachers.” 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand. 


——<——_—_ 

—In the Methodist Episcopal church, South, there 
are 7,204 Sunday-schools, comprising 48,825 teachers 
and 328,634 scholars, 


—In the field of one Sunday-school missionary in 
Missouri and Arkansas, 63 churches have been formed 
on the basis of schools gathered by him in the last 
seven years, 


—A Sunday-school organized last year in East 
Tennessee with 16 scholars, numbéred 66 within a 
twelvemonth, and meantime 34 of its members united 


with the church. 


—There are 1,535 Sunday-schools under the care 
of the Evangelical Association churches of this coun- 

try. These schools include 17,166 officers and teach- 
ers, and 92,086 scholars. 


—The introductory class for intending teachers, 
under the auspices of the London Sunday-school 
Union, was to resume its sessions at 56 Old Bailey, on 
Sunday afternoon, September 19. 


—The walls of Mr. Moody’s church at Chicago, in 
aid of which so many Sunday-schools have con- 
tributed their mites, are now going up. Work on 
them was suspended in his absence. 


—The new room for the Sunday-school of the First 
Baptist church, Chicago, of which B. F. Jacobs is su- 
perintendent, will, it is said, seat 1000 persons, and 
is the largest Sunday-school room in Chicago. 

—W. R. Wadsworth, now of San Francisco, has 
been in Sunday-school work since 1815. In the 
twenty-six years of his present residence he has never 
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been absent from the Sunday-school unless absent 


from the city. 


—Mr. J, OC, Eastman, « missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union in Florida, started, in one 
corner of a cotton and grist mill, a Sunday-school, 
which is doing as well in its sphere as Bethany, or 
the Akron Sunday-school, is doing in its elegant struc- 
ture, 


—At the fourth anniversary of Calvary Chapel 
Sunday-school, North Dayton, Ohio, September 12, 
the secretary’s report showed a larger attendance the 
past year than ever before, with a goodly number of 
hopeful conversions, The Rev. Yates Hickey, of 
Philadelphia,, Chaplain Earnshaw, and Mr, D. A, 
Sinclair made stirring addresses. This school is under 
the care of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


—The Central Baptist Sunday-school, of Norwich, 
Conn., observed its thirty-fifth anniversary on the 
first Sunday in September, by a general re-union of 
its past and present membership. A welcome to the 
returning sons and daughters of the school was given 
by the.pastor, the Rey. John Davies, who is heartily 
a Sunday-school worker. Reminiscences of interest 
were given by the Rev. M. G, Clark, D.D., of Newark, 
N. J., first pastor of the church; Mr. I, H. Bromley, 
one of the editors of the New York Tribune, a former 
pupil in the school, and other honored graduates. So 
reports The Christian Secretary. 


—Mr. I. P. Gage is an efficient missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union in northern Nebraska, 
as well as statistical secretary of his state association. 
From the Oneida Dispatch it appears that his mis- 
sionary letters excited such interest in his field and 
work, on the part of friends in Auburn and Oneida, 
New York, that the money was raised to send 
to him a present of a missionary buggy, a lap-robe, a 
whip, and a new harness. The foremost worker in 
this movement was Prof. John E. Myer, of Auburn. 
The Presbyterian schools contributed liberally in its 
aid, In the box of the buggy seat nearly 500 vol- 
umes of Bibles, singing books, and library books, 
old and new, were packed away for his, Mr. Gage’s, 
use in distribution. 


-—'The Chinese are now said to be residents in more 
than twenty of our states and territories. 


—Fight scholars from the Chinese mission-schools 
of San Francisco were, on a recent Sunday, baptized, 
at the Chinese Mission Home in that city, by the 
Rev. J. M. Condit. Four were from the Home school, 
two from Trinity Church school, and two from the 
school of the Church of the Advent. 


Fung Affoo, whose address at the last annual fes- 
tival of Chinese schools, in San Francisco, attracted 
deserved attention, came originally from China to 
New York as a cabin boy. He was educated at 


* Washington, D. C., and is now a teacher in an even- 


ing school for Chinamen in San Francisco. His 
father is a tea merchant in China. 


— The Churchman gives the following letter, received 
by a clergyman in Westerly, R. L, from Ah For, a 
Christian Chinaman, in Nevada, acknowledging aid 


to his mission: 
Carson Crry, July 5, 1875. 


@ Rev. dear Brother,—Miss C— gived me the $5.00 which 


you send for my chapel some time ago. I thank you 
very much. But I gone up Virginia City, made another 
chapel. That what made me not answer you a letter. 
And you excuse me. Now good by. God bless you and 
your friends which heard the truth-word from you. 
Yours very truly, An Fer. 


—Sir Bartle Frere bears testimony to the excel- 
lent results of the United Presbyterian Church mis- 
sionaries, from America, in Egypt. On his last visit 
there he found multitudes of Coptic and Moslem chil- 
dren in the mission-schools, “and on every side there 
was evidence of a great intellectual and religious 
awakening.” 

—It is said by the Western Christian Advocate that 
Glad Tidings, a little paper for children, published by 
ladies of the several missions at Foochow, China, is 
delighting the children and gaining in circulation. 
But “many of the heathen are afraid to have the 
tiny sheet in their houses, for fear it will drive the 
idols away” —a fear that is not altogether ill-founded. 

—The number of Young Men’s Christian A ssocia- 
tions in seven of the states is as follows: In Penn- 
sylvania, 130; Massachusetis, 77; New York, 53; 
Ohio, 46 ;. Indiana, 33; New Jersey, 31; Illinois, 25. 
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—A Young Men’s Christian Association for colored 


men, in Richmond, Va., has, according to The Illus- 
trated Christian Weekly, about one hundred members. 
It is conducting open-air services on Sundays. For 
its reading-room books and papers are desired, 


—This record of work and promise comes to us 
from an Ohio correspondent: The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Dayton, Ohio, has secured a good 
building at the cost of $15,000, all paid up, and are 
now preparing to enlarge it by the erection of a hall, 
75 feet by 56, on the unoccupied part of the lot. Its 
central location, its home-like appearance, and its 
varied conveniences render it attractive and plcasant. 
The association is now engaged in holding daily re- 
ligious services in the great tent belonging to the 
Embury camp-meeting society. It is pitched in the 
court-house yard, and will seat an audience of 1200. 
During the week the evening services fill the tent 
with orderly and attentive hearers, with evident 
tokens of the divine presence and power. Five daily 
meetings are held and well attended. Messrs. Stock- 
ing and Sheaf, of Cleveland; Dr. Munhall, of India- 
napolis’; the Rev. Mr. Taggart, of Pittsburg, with the 
city pastors, have conducted these meetings, greatly 
assisted by the laity. The cordial union of God’s 
people is one of the elements of power and success in 
this evangelistic work. On Sunday, September 19, a 
special meeting was held for Sabbath-school scholars, 
and the Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, of Cincinnati, a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-school Union, 
preached a sermon from Psalm 27: 11, “Teach me 
thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a plain path be- 
cause of mine enemies.” At the close of the sermon 
forty-two persons, young and old, arose for prayer. 
A deep seriousness pervaded the audience, and the 
power of truth was very manifest. At 7 p.M., the 
Rev. Mr. Taggart gave a Bible reading, and the tent 
was well filled, The Rev. J. H. Brooks, D.D., of 
St. Louis, formerly pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Dayton, was to preach during the next week. 
The prospects of a great and gracious work are very 
encouraging. The friends of Jesus, and of perishing 
souls, which so much need his great salvation, are 
united and active, and are expecting great things 
from him who is ableand willing to give. The Lord 
honor and bless all these labors of love for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Christ in this beautiful 


city ! 


—The eighteenth anniversary of the Fulton Street 
prayer-meeting, New York, was celebrated on Thurs- 
day, September 24, at the Middle Dutch Church in La- 
fayette Place. The occasion was one of rare interest, 
and was participated in by fully 1500 persons, accord- 
ing to the New York Daily Witness. Clergymen of 
various denominations attended in large numbers, 
and business men and Christian women swelled the 
throng. The platform and pulpit, the organ, com- 
munion table, and windows of the church were pro- 
fusely decorated with flowers. Upon the platform 
were the Rev. Talbot W. C. Chambers, D.D., who 
presided; the Rev. Drs. Ormiston, Hastings, 
Clarkson, and W. M. Taylor; Bishop Cummins, and 
Rev. Messrs. W. Lloyd and R. 8S. McArthur. All of 
the six hymns used during the service were composed 
for the occasion, The Rev. Dr. Chambers led the exer- 
cises, speaking of the meeting as the memorial of the 
wonderful work of grace that was carried on in 
1857-8, and rejoicing that it had adhered with such 
fidelity to its original purpose. Bishop Cummins 
suggested, that if St. Paul were in New York at the 
present day he would at such an hour be found in the 
meeting, just as, when he first touched the continent 
of Europe, he at once sought the place where prayer 
was wont to be made. If this world, he said, is to be 
converted to Christ, it must be through the prayers 
of God’s people. If Protestant Christendom is to be 
united, the union will be accomplished in and by 
prayer, for all differences sink at the mercy seat. The 
Rey. Dr. Hastings thought that Christians should 
pray leas about themselves, their own cold, dead 
hearts, and pray more for others. The Lord turned the 
captivity of Job just as soon as he commenced pray- 
ing for others, and so soon as Christians cry to God 
for salvation of the lost about them, they will find 
themselves uplifted and blessed. The Rev. Mr. Mac- 
Arthur said that never before was right so royally 
armed, and wrong so ready for fight as in these days. 
There were signs abroad that special blessing is about 
to fall; one sight was the negative preparation for it; 
another the increased iaterest in the Word of God. 
The Rev. Dr. Taylor thought that a suitable motto 











for the meeting would be, “ Blessed be the Lord, be- 
cause he hath heard the voice of my supplications.” 
We must show our gratitude to God by going to him 
for more blessing, and by coming in the right spiritual 
condition. The Word says, “ Delight thyself also in 
the Lord, and he shall give thee the desires of thine 
heart.” Many persons want their desires granted 
first, and they promise to then delight themselves’ in 
God, but that is not God’s order. Other brief ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Charles Earle, the Rev. 
Mr. Lloyd, and a layman, who gave a thrilling ac- 
count of his redemption from the thrall of drunken- 
ness through the agency of the Fulton Street prayer- 
meeting. During the exercises a dispatch from George 
H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, was read, in which it was 
stated that this city, while rejoicing with New York 
on the completion of the eighteenth anniversary of 
the meeting, was called to mourn the loss of its oldest 
pastor, the Rev. John Chambers, D.D. The Rey. 
F, H. Marling, of Toronto, offered the closing prayer, 
and the Rev. Dr. Ormiston pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


> 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY.* 


HE fifth volume of the “ Speaker’s Commentary ” 
includes the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Lam- 
entations, Comments and critical notes on Isaiah 
are given by W. Kay, D.D., formerly President of 
the Bishops’ College, Calcutta, and author of a Com- 
mentary on the Psalms. Jeremiah and Lamenta- 
tions are similarly treated by R. Payne Smith, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Introductory remarks on the 
prophetical books are given, with hints on the inter- 
pretation of prophecy; also observations on the life 
and times, and the character and style of the two 
prophets. 

The introductions touch with brevity and clearness 
on those points which a student of the text needs 
to know, and seem to contain the concise results of 
the present state of biblical knowledge in a form 
really helpful. 

The text is that of the authorized version without 
alteration ; amended translations being supplied in 
the notes. An advantage would certainly be gained 
in such a work by placing the Scripture text in para- 
graphs, to indicate to the reader at a glance the main 
divisions according to the sense, while for conveni- 
ence of reference the common divisions of chapter 
and verse might be given at the side. But the great 
topics of the books are, in the notes, carefully ar- 
ranged into their sub-divisions, so as to show a stu- 
dent the progress and change of thought. 

Occasionally, as in nearly all commentaries, a sug- 
gested paraphrase, or explanation of a particular 
verse is not quite so plain as the original, as for in- 
stance, Isaiah 44: 20, “Is there not a lie?” is ren- 
dered, “Is not that which I am clinging to an 
unreality ?” But most of the notes we have examined 
go to the heart of thesubject. The handling of some 
test passages, as Isaiah 7:14, exhibit truth and 
strength. 

This Commentary does not propose to fill the place 
of an extended work, like that of Lange, It aims 
at conciseness, that the average student may have, 
within reasonable compass of both time and money, 
the best results of modern thought and research, as 
throwing light upon the sacred pages. Nor does it 
seek to obviate the necessity of study. On the con- 
trary it prompts and assists the interested worker. It 
is a substantial addition to the now daily increasing 
aids to the better understanding of the word of God. 
It might well find a place in the teachers’ library of 
every parish, as well as on the book shelves of each 
thoroughly furnished workman in God’s service of 
study and teaching. 


THE SELF-WILLED PROPHET.+ 
E have here a comment on a book of the sacred 
canon not so often studied as many others, It 
comes, therefore, with a certain advantage of novelty, 
It contains a new translation and notes in explana- 
tion. But 220 of the 247 pages are practical lectures, 
* The Bible Commentary, Vol. V. Isaiah, Jeremiah; and La- 
mentations. The first by Ww. Kay, D.D., and the last two by R. 
Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. One volume, royal 8 


yo., cloth $5. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co,, 1875, For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.; Philadelphia. 


+Jonah: The Self-willed Prophet. A Practical Ex tion of 
the Book of Jonah, tegether w a Translation and Exegetical 
Notes. By Stuart Mitchell. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & 
Haffelfinger, 
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or apparently sermons, recast into addresses to the 
reader. It would, perhaps, have been better to leave 
them in the original form—still transparent through 
the change—of spoken discourses. 

Some of the notes bring to light the spicy quality 
of the original words, often lost in a translation, as 
when we are told (1:5) “as in English we call a 
sailor a salt—an old salt—sothe Hebrew word here 
for ‘mariner’ is from the Hebrew for salt :” (v. 6) 
“‘ the shipmaster is literally the chief roper, the Hebrew 
for sailor being derived from the Hebrew for rope.” 

In the practical expositions much is aptly, and 
much is vigorously, said; although there is, as might 
be expected, without a good deal of care, a degree of 
repetition. The course of the narrative affords the 
opportunity, which is continually embraced by the 
writer, to bring up many questions or errors of the 
present day, and of all days, of which Jonah’s conduct 
and experience were an example ora hint. In this 
way we have a discussion of the lawfulness of appealing 
to the lot ; the effect of calamity in leading to God ; the 
reasonableness of prayer; the importance of a bold 
avowal of attachment to Christ; objections to mira- 
cles ; the moral character of mere amiability as con- 
trasted with religion; the restlessness of a worldly 
heart; the meaning of repentance toward God, and 
other practical themes. To some the exegetical, though 
the briefest, will be the most valued portion of the 
volume, : 

The work is dedicated to the author’s congregation, 
for whom it was originally prepared; and while a 
memento of pastoral fidelity and labor, it will not 
fail to be of interest to a large class of readers in other 
parishes, 


Barford Millsz—By Miss M. E. Winslow. 
—This story illustrates by various incidents, 
drawn, it is said, from real life, “God’s an- 
swer to woman’s prayer.” It is a work of religious 
tone, of good literary execution, intended to promote 
by an interesting narrative the co-work of temper- 
ance with earnest spirituality. Its object is “to per- 
suade young girls, children, men, all Christians, that 
they have some work for Christ in the spot where 
their lot in life is cast, which they are bound to do, 
and can dg successfully, only as they rely upon God’s 
wisdom and power, sought in earnest, persevering, 
and faithful prayer.” It is from the publication 
house of the National Temperance Society, which is 
doing good service in the supply of total-abstinence 
literature for Sunday-school libraries. The book is 
for sale by Garrigues Bros., Philadelphia, 


The Sanitarian for October gives its attention first 
to the Excessive Death Rates Among Children. The 
article is rather startling in its statistics. The 
writer states that, on an average of years, of all the 
persons who die annually in New York city, about 
one-half are children under five years of age. In 
1872, 32,647 deaths were recorded officially ; of these, 
16,188 were under five years of age—the latter being 
49.58 per cent. of the former. “But the number of 
children under five years is not far from 120,000, ina 
population of 1,000,000, and yet the mortality in the 
former class is equal to that of the latter. In other 
words, the mortality in about one-tenth of the popu- 
lation is as great as it is in the other nine-tenths,” 
The writer makes an inquiry into the cause of this 
wholesale slaughter of the innocents. 


Wide Awake makes its appearance for October with 
an inviting contents for young readers. In fact, this 
competitor for the children’s favor grows better each 
month. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps gives the first story 
in the present number, entitled A Narrow Escape, 
which is accompanied with a frontispiece. This little 
story, full of power and feeling, is in Miss Phelps’s 
best vein. Then there is an interesting account, with 
several illustrations, of The Lost Luggage of a Mer- 
maid ; a sketch concerning a Queer People, being 
some facts about the Japanese and their religion ; 
and another installment of A Double Story by George 
Macdonald. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. announce in their list 
of publications for the fall, a new volume of Ancient 
History from the Monuments, Persia, by W. S. W. 
Vaux; also, a new volume of Lange’s Commentary : 
Ezekiel and Daniel ; Babylonia, a volume of explo- 
ration, by George Smith ; three volumes in the series 
of Epochs of History ; and a new edition of J. T. 
Headley’s Chaplains and Clergy of the Revolution. 





Dr. Holland’s novel, Sevenoaks, is to be put forth in 
book form, and R. W. Gilder, assistant editor of 
Scribner's, will publish his first volume of poems, en- 
titled The New Day. 


Our Little Ones, the four-page weekly for primary-class 
scholars, edited by Dr. OC. R. Blackall, of Chicago, and 
issued by the Baptist Publication Society of this city, is 
in its paper, typography, and illustrations one of the 
best papers of its class published on either side of the 
water. Its third full volume now appears in attrac- 
tive binding, and is likely to please the little ones 
anew in this form, even though they may have looked 
over its pretty pictures and spelled out its large type 
verses week by week. 


The Ladies’ Repository is embellished by a fine steel 
engraving of Miss Sarah F. Smiley. Among the no- 
ticeable articles in its contents are, The Old French 
Power in America, Recent Archzological Discover- 
ies in Rome, Tyndall’s lectures on fog-signals, 
and an interesting account of how the editor made 
his sermon. 


The valuable book on the Temperance Reforma- 
tion, and its claims upon the Christian church, re- 
viewed in this column last week, is for sale by Smith, 
English & Co., Philadelphia. 


Evening Hours for September has among other 
papers in its contents, Mozart in Search of Melodies, 
A Visit to Russia, Fathers of the Primitive Church, 
and The Deceitfulness of Sin. 


The Phrenological Journal, October number, has its 
usual number and variety of articles. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{All books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in making further nutice.]} 


Pilgrim Melodies. A collection of tunes adapted to bymns in 
the “ Songs for the Sanctuary,” and other prominent collec- 
tions for church worship. By J. E. Sweetser. New York, 
Chicago, and New Orleans: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Clarke's Improved School for the Parlor Organ. B 
Clarke, Professor of Music in the University o 
vania. Philadelphia: Lee & Walker. 


Our Little Ones. Vol. 3. Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. 


The Sanitarian. A Monthiy Journal. A. N. Bell, M.D., Editor. 
New York. 


Hugh A. 
Peunsyl- 


WORTH REPEATING. 
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TWO CHRISTIANS. 
[From Good Words for September. ] 


ike Christians traveled down a road, 
Who viewed the world with different eyes; 
The one was pleased with earth’s abode, 
The other longing for the skies, 
For one, the heavens were so blue, 
They fill’d his mind with fancies fond ; 
The other’s eyes kept piercing through 
Only for that which lies beyond. 


For one, enchanting were the trees, 
The distance was divinely dim, 
The birds that fluttered on the breeze 
Nodded their pretty heads for him. 
The other scarcely saw the flowers, 
And never knew the trees were grand ; 
He did but count the days and hours, 
Till he might reach the promised land. 


And one a little kind caress ‘ 
Would to a tender rapture move; 
He only oped his lips to bless 
The God who gave him things to love. 
The other journeyed on his way, 
Afraid to handle er to touch ; 
He only oped his lips to pray 
He might not love a thing too much. 


Which was the best? Decide who can. 
Yet why should we decide ’twixt them ? 
We may approve the mournful man, 
Nor yet the joyful man condemn. 
He is a Christian who has found 
That earth, as well as heaven, is sweet, 
Nor less is he who, heaven-bound, 
Has spurn’d the earth beneath his feet. 


THE PUBLIC TASTE. 
(S. D. Hastings, in The Advance. } 


N Melbourne there is a Rev. Charles Clark, who is 
creating a great sensation as a lecturer. Some 
months since he was the pastor of a Baptist church in 
Melbourne. For some reason, I know not what, he 
left his church and started on a lecturing tour to 
New Zealand. I was in New Zealand at the time of 
his arrival. He was very successful in filling the 
largest houses wherever he went, and speaking fre- 
quently several times in the same place. He returned 
recently to Melbourne, and it is said brings with him 
some ten thousand dollars as the proceeds of his tour. 





He has organized a new church or society, and 


preaches in a public hall located near the centre of 
the city. His success as a lecturer at home is most 
remarkable. He was announced to lecture in the 
City Hall, a building capable of holding an audience 


t of about three thousand, on the “ Tower of London.” 


The price of admission to the gallery was twenty-five 
cents; to the main hall, fifty cents; and the balcony, 
seventy-five cents. The hall was filled to its utmost 
capacity. He was requested to repeat the lecture on 
the following Saturday evening. He did so, and the 
hall was as full as before at the same rate of admis- 
sion. He was requested to repeat it again on the fol- 
lowing Saturday evening. It was done, and to an 
equally large audience, And still again he was asked 
to repeat it. I happened to be in the city on the 
evening of its fourth repetition, and was invited by a 
friend to go and hear the celebrated lecturer. We 
reached the hall early, more than a half an hour be- 
fore the time announced for the beginning of the lec- 
ture. Our tickets were for the main floor. We walked 
up and down the hall without being able to finda 
seat. Every seat in the gallery was filled. Noticing 
quite a number of vacant seats in the balcony we 
passed out, paid an extra quarter, and passed into the 
balcony, when we found that all the vacant seats 
were “reserved,” and the best we could do was to sit 
on the steps. Hundreds who came after we did could 
not even get “steps” to sit on, but had to stand the 
entire evening. 

His lecture occupied two hours and during the 
whole of the time he had the close attention of his 
entire audience. The lecture itself was nothing very 
remarkable, but his power is evidently in his manner. 
He is a natural actor. He was asked to repeat the 
lecture again, but declined, and announced that he 
would lecture in the same place on the following 
Saturday evening on “Charles Dickens,” and I have 
no doubt the hall will be just as crowded on that oc- 
casion and as often as he speaks on that or any other 
subject. How many men have we in our country 
that can draw better than Mr. Clark as a lecturer? 
It is generally admitted that his power is in his 
manner, hence I inferred that he would draw equally 
as a preacher, and as I had concluded to hear him 
preach on the following Sunday morning, [ went very 
early, so as to be sure of getting a seat. I was sur- 

rised on reaching the hall to find not more than a 
ozen persons present, and still more surprived to find 
the hall sot a very large one—less than half full 
at any time during the service. How is it to be ex- 
lained that three thousand people will crowd a pub- 
ic hall at an average of fifty cents a head on Satur- 
day evening to hear a man lecture, while less than 
two hundred will go to hear him preach on the fol- 
lowing day in a hall not a hundred yards distant, 
where they can hear him without charge ? 

It is certainly a mystery to me, is sermon was 
quite equal in its matter to his lecture on the previous 
evening, and it was quite as well delivered. 





THE MINISTER IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 
{The Rey. William W. Newton, in The Independent. | 


AX first the pastor’s work in the Sunday-school 

with relation to the teachers, The Sunday- 
school seems to be the acknowledged vineyard of the 
church, in which all who want to do something for 
Christ can work. 

It is generally supposed that any one who feels 
how much he owes unto his Lord can do an average 
amount of labor in that one department, and thus be 
called a worker in the church. But just think of the 
carelessness and recklessness of the system, when 
considered in the light of teaching. Teachers who 
mean well, but who do not realize their responsibility, 
go through the morning’s lesson in the question book, 
and then too often spend the rest of their time in 
reading their scholars some story from a library book 
or child’s paper. There is no time given to the study 
of the lesson ; little thought or care bestowed upon 
it ; Me often no attempt at leading the children to 
think for themselves; and the twenty or thirty classes 
in the room seem like so many squads, each under its 
drill sergeant. The teaching becomes drill, as op- 
posed to education; an involution of the tactics of 
memory, instead of an evolution of the habits of 
thought. 

The celebrated Elder Knapp, the revivalist preacher, 
some years ago was invited to deliver an address be- 
fore a theological seminary. 

As he came in a rather rough style of dress, with 
a peculiar backwoods tone and manner, an incredu- 
lous smile went round the faces of his listeners, as 
though they doubted that he had anything to say 
that would in any way be valuable tothem. But he 
began and said: “‘ My friends, there are three things 
necessary for every man who hopes to be successful 
in the preaching of the gospel. In the first place, 
he must want to preach; in the second place, he 
must be able to preach; and in the third place, he 
must have some one come and hear him preach.” 

These are precisely the three requisites for success- 
fal Sunday-school teaching: thorough willingness to 
teach and to study to teach, ability to interest and 
instruct, and a disposition on the part of the scholars 
to want to come and hear the teacher teach. 

And then there is the other side of this subject—the 
relation of the pastor to the scholars, or the work of 
the minister in his Sunday-school. What is his mis- 
tion there? I believe he stands bound to the-young 
hearts in his school by the threefold cord of teacher, pas- 
tor, friend. He reaches them by the social, educational, 
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and spiritual sides of their being. Chil- 
dren unconsciously imitate those who 
affect them favorably in any way; and 
where is there such a field forthe impress 
of character as in the minister’s tbree- 
fold relationship to his school of teacher, 
eras friend? And yet how seldom it 

appens that he is friend and teacher 
and pastor to the young. How he is 
banished, by church custom or by the 
feeling that he is not needed, to what is 
considered his own peculiar sphere in 
the pulpit, where he reaches thé parents, 
but is not supposed to be needed by the 
children, Many a faithful, pious teacher 
acts as a mediator between the soul of 
some timid, youthful seeker of the truth 
and the minister; interpreting the con- 
dition of mind to the minister and trans- 
lating the minister’s advice to the young 
Christian, blushingly willing to profess 
a faith in Christ and openly join the 
church, Would that this figure-head 
idea of the ministry were done away with. 
Would that there was that nearness and 
sympathy between scholars and minister 
that there is between the Bible-class and 
its teacher. How often our scholars are 
sent to talk to their minister, with the 
feeling that they have been reported to 
the principal of some academy for some 
misconduct—or, as one said to me, on 
one cecasion: “I felt just as if my teacher 
was taking me to the dentist’s,” 

I plead, then, first of all, for that so- 
cial nearness and sympathy which will 
make the minister in some degree that 
friend and helper which the teacher is. 
Before he begins to preach to the chil- 
dren he must in some degree be one 
with them, understanding them and sym- 
pathizing with them as the teacher does. 

And then what is he todo? I believe 
that his positive teaching work is three- 
fold in its character. He is to perform 
the essential’ functions of his life-work 
of téaching in three ways, and these 
three ways form precisely the manner of 
teaching advocated for its thoroughness 
and completeness by Huxley and Spen- 
cer in England to-day in the study of 
the physical sciences, This method con- 
sists of three elements—lectures, de- 
monstrations, and examinations, 

In place of the word lecture read 
preaching, instead of demonstrations 
read object-lexsons, and let the minister's 
examinations be his own chosen method 
of finding out how much of that which 
has been spoken has been remembered ; 
and in this way the method of these 
famous — of pbysical science 
will be his own. 


CHILDLIKENESS. 
(The Rey. L. R. Dunn, in Zion's Herald.) 


EN are very apt to say, when we 

speak of these things, “ [f we were 
to do so men would trample upon us; 
they would go over us rough-shod; and 
all our rights and privileges would be 
wrested from us.” This might or might 
not be true temporarily ; but there is a 
mightiness in meekness unrecognized by 
the world. The quiet, gentle, childlike 
spirit will triumph inthe end, It is the 
meek who “shall inherit the earth.” It 
is a matter of personal experience that, 
in proportion as we get near to Jesus, 
pel yt in likeness to him, this spirit 
of childlikeness is increased and de- 
veloped. Indeed, he himself tells us 
that we only fiod rest to our souls by 
coming to him, taking upon us his yoke, 
and learning of him, for he is “ meek 
and lowly in heart.” “ When he was re- 
viled, he reviled not again; when he 
suffered, he threatened not;” and, al- 
though more than twelve legions of 
ange's would have wheeled their chariots 
with their horses of fire in an instant 
around him. at his mere beck or call, 
* He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and, as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth,” The 
world had never witnessed such meek- 
ness, gentleness, and lowliness before; 
but he who thus went forth from Gabba- 
tha, bearing his cross, and expired pray- 
ing for his murderers, designed that his 
people should imitate his example aad 
follow in his footsteps. 

There are some persons who are nat 
urally blessed with a gentile, amiable 
disposition, and it seems verv easy for 
them to be good, Such a disposition 
can be made truly childlike by a very 
little grace. But there are others, and 
they are by far the larger pumber, who 
are ddtheatty impulsive, impetuous, irri- 


table, proud-spirited, haughty, and un- 
Oh, how much grace it re- 


amiable, 
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quires to curb, and control, and quiet, 
and humble, and subdue such spirits! 
They may be truly converted, they ma 
be truly sanctified, and yet they will 
need a great deal of refining, and pol- 
ishing, and maturing of grace to make 
them truly childlike in spirit. Well did 
Rutherford say, in one of his inimitable 
letters, ‘Ob, what I owe to the file, to 
the hammer, to the furnace of my Lord 
Jesus! Grace tried is better than grace, 
and it ig more than grace; it is glory in 
its infancy.” It is by these refining, 
transforming, and _ purifying processes 
that the rough edges of our nature are 
taken off, and we become symmetrically 
rounded, beautifully polished, and fitted 
for the Master’s glory and the Master’s 
use, 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
this childlikeness is allied to weakness 
and effeminacy. This, as we have in- 
timated, is the mistake of the skeptic 
and the worldling, The greatest gen- 
tleness may exist with the greatest 
strength of will, the most dauntless 
courage, the most indomitable perse- 
verance, the most tenacious grasp of 
principle, and the most unyielding and 
unstaggering faith. This was clearly 
illustrated in the character of the Lord 
Jesus, With all his meekness and 
gentleness, he never faltered or failed, 
or was discouraged in his great work. 
No lips ever uttered such terrible de- 
nunciations against sin, hypocrisy, and 
unbelief. No descriptions of ‘the per- 
dition of ungodly men” were ever so 
startling, so terrifying, so perfectly over- 
whelming as were those given by him. 
The very same lips which, in the tenderest 
and sweetest tones that ever fell on the 
ears of the children of men, declared, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and [ will give you 
rest,” also said, “He that believeth not 
shall be damned;” spoke also of the 
“hell fire,” of “‘ the worm that dieth not,” 
of the “fire that is unquenchable,” and 
of “eternal damnation.” It was so with 
the beloved John, who leaned upon 
the Saviour’s breast, and who was the 
likest to him of any of the apostles. 
The childlike spirit was -eminently 
his; and yet with what boldness, and 
energy, and clearness, he denounced 
sin, unveiled error, uncompromising] 
held fast to truth, and even was called, 
in view of these qualities, a ‘‘ Boanerges,” 
‘or son of thunder. So also with the 
Apostle Paul. With the tenderness and 

entleness of a woman, yet his was a 

ldness that steod unblanched amid the 
most appalling dangers and persecutions, 
a courage which braved death itself in 
a thousand forms, and a heroism which 
has called forth the admiration of the 


ages, 

THE PRAYER-MEETING. 
(The Rev. J. S. Gilbert, in The Methodist. } 
M*t the prayer-meeting more at- 

tractive, more interesting. People 
will go where there is life and power, 
Many of our prayer-meetings are dull 
and cold, with little to attract and inter- 
est. A prayer-meeting needs variety. 
In some churches the same brethren offer 
substantially the same prayers from one 
year’s end to the other, and in about the 
same order. If speaking is introduced, 
the same brethren speak, There is no 
variety. Now, we are thankful for these 
faithful veterans (though we do wish 
they would sometimes get such-a baptism 
as to forget their old prayers and launch 
out into new fields); but let us try and 
introduce some new blood. There is a 
wonderful charm in variety. God has 
implanted this love of change in the hu- 
men beart. The face of nature is ever 
changing. Even spring would lose her 
charms if she never gave way to sum- 
mer. We want fruit and harvests as well 
as blossoms and flowers. If the tongues 
long silent and the voices now still were 
to break forth in prayer and testimony, 
in response and praise, our prayer-meet- 
ings would soon present but few empty 
seats. 

Brevity is another characteristic of a 
good prayer-meeting. As a rule our 
prayers, our hymos, and our remarks are 
all too lovg. Better for five persons to 
pray two wioutes each than for one 
brother or sister to pray teu minutes, 
Better to sing six times a single verse at 
atime than to sing six verses in succes- 
sion, Brevity refreshes and rests, whi'st 
excessive length wearies and repels. We 
can all feel for vhe brother who was 
prayed into a good state of mind, and 
then prayed out of it. 

Freedom should characterize the prayer- 





meeting. Let all be encouraged to take 
part. Let each be free to exercise his 
peculiar gift. Let praise, prayer, and 
testimony follow in sweet and quick suc- 
cession. 


WORKING FOR JESUS. 
(J: P. B., in The Standard.) 


HE idea seems to be pretty exten- 
sively prevailing that working for 
Jesus means simply and only external 
work, working upon and for others who 
are not Christians. That Christ has laid 
the whole matter of the building up of 
his kingdom on earth upon human hands 
and hearts, and that unless we keep ac- 
tive and busy all the while, the interests 
of the kingdom will suffer because of our 
negiect, and we shall be held personally 
responsible. And further, that the only 
way in which one can show himself to be 
a Christian at all, is to approach every 
man be meets with the personal invita- 
tion, “Come to Jesus.” . . . 

Not long since we attended an ordi- 
nary Wednesday-evening prayer-meeting 
where some dozen or more spoke or 
prayed, and only two out of the number 
spoke from the heart—spoke from a full- 
ness within that was not exhausted in 
the effort. All the rest was hollow and 
forced; it was a sample of the off-hand 
exhortation, “Work for Jesus whether 
you feel like it or not.” When these two 
spoke, the religious life within us invol- 
untarily responded, “Amen.” Their 
words sank down like a plummet into a 
well ; it was as the scent of water to a 
thirsty traveler—like a cool sniff of air in 
a hot and sultry day. But while the rest 
chattered and “did their duty,” as they 
thought, we hung our head in pain and 
shame. The simple fact is, we are sadly 
overdoigg this matter of outward Chris- 
tian acflvity and duty, and fearfully neg- 
lecting the internal upbuilding of char- 
acter and heart-life. It would be a posi- 
tive gain to Christ’s cause as a whole, if 
the entire external machinery of our re- 
ligious life would stop and stand still un- 
til we had time enough to recruit and 
brace up the unseen life of the soul. The 
demands of the world and of religious 
philanthropy are so incessant and con- 
tinuous that we are all like the disciples 
of old at one time, when there were so 
many coming and going, and so much 
bustle and distraction that they had no 
time not even to eat. And this is pre- 
cisely our present difficulty; we are not 
feeding enough upon the bread of life 
which comes only from heaven. Led on 
by roving, wandering evangelists and 
specialists of every sort, spurred and 
goaded by agents and pleaders for every 
conceivable moral and religious enter- 
prise and scheme, there is such an eternal 
din of conflicting shouts and movements 
that we poor, ordinary disciples hardly 
know which way to turn or what to do 
first. Better far turn Quaker for awhile 
and seek in silence for fresh communion 
with God, through an indwelling Spirit! 
Unless those about us unconsciously take 
knowledge of us that we have been with 
Jesus and have learned of him, it is the 
sheerest folly in us to try and advertise 
ourselves as Christians by crying out lus- 
tily for others to repent and believe. 
The indispeusable basis of all effective 
Christian work is the possession of a 
Christ-filled heart, a solidified and trans- 
parent Christian character, and a consis- 
tent Christian walk before mea in ordin- 
ary, daily life! . .. 

“What shall we do then?” says some 
one, a little nettled it may be; “all sit 
down and do nothing, and let God work ?” 
To which we answer, not sit down and 
do nothing, but sit down and commune 
with God and the Bible until your soul 
gets so full of divine life and power that 
external movement shall be both spon- 
taneous and unconscious ; something that 
you cannot avoid, and not something 
that you have to push forward. “Tarry 
ye in Jerusalem until ye be endued with 
power from on high,” is a command as 
applicable to us of to-day, as to the 
chosen tw clve at first. We have an over- 
abundan: v of outward Christian activity 
(such as it is), but not half enough of 
inward +pirituality. And with the in- 
creasing worldly confusion, there is ia- 
creasing danger in this direcuon. On! 
let not this precious Christian phrase, 
“working for Jesus,” become a mere 
hackneyed bye-word in our current reli- 
gious phraseology through the inju- 
dicious, unenlightened,’ hollow, me- 
chanical zeal of those who should be ia 
their closets rather than in public as- 
semblies or in the streets. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 








From one to ten copies,. - - $2.00 each. 
To Pastors and Superintend- 

ents, who at the time of 

their subscription state that 


they aresuch, - - - - - 1.50 each. 


CLUB RATES. 

From 10 to 20 copies, - - - $1.75 each. 
¢. Gt 30. “ ol - anita 
“ 30t050 “ o se OT * 

50 copies and upwards, - - - 1.00 “ 
Additions may be made to a club at club 

rates only during the month in which it is 

formed, 

Papers to club subscribers will be sent in 
one package to the person making up the 
club—unless they are ordered to be sent to 
each subscriber, in which case it is neces- 
sary to send twenty cents in addition to the 
subscription price for each copy, to meet the 
expense of separate mailing. 

Subscriptions will be received for any 
portion of a year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction 
of a paper changed should be careful to 
name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which 


it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both County and State. 


Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue 
Times to their friends can have specimen 


copies sent free from this office to any 
‘ — 
address, 
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WHOEVER would reach the Sunday- 
school workers of this country, to tell 
them of Sunday-school helps and appli- 
ances, should use the columns of THE 
SuNDAY-SCHOOL TIMEs. 


WHOEVER would send word into the 
choicest homes of every State and Terri- 
tory in the United States, to give infor- 
mation of any desirable article of manu- 
facture or trade, can best do so through 
the agency of THe SunpDAy-scHOOL 
TIMEs, 


WHOEVER would secure the services of 
young men or young women, to act as 
agents for the introduction, of the best 
new inventions, or as canvassers for the 
sale of good publications throughout the 
country, can find no better means of com- 
munication with them than is offered in 
Tue SunDAY-scHOOL TIMEs. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line 
(12 lines to an inch), for each in- 
sertion, . . . ° 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), 50 Cts. 
DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 


5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 
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20 “ ty “ 26 a“ 
95 “ “ “ 52 “ 


say Copy for Advertisements must be on 
hand by Saturday of the week preceding 
their issue, 
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_BUSIN ESS DEP ARTMENT. 








yet Grand Exposition “of the TRADEMEN'S 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, Pittsburgh, Pa., opens 
October 7, closes November 6. Address A. J. 
NELLIS, Pres. T. I. I. 








-LECTURES. 


TO SOCIETIES, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, and Y. M. C. A. 
Illustrated lecture upon the 
FIAWALIAN ISLANDS. 
By Henry W. HAnp. 


Approved by eminent clergy. Interesting and 
instructive to the young. For terms appiy to the 
author at Petersburg, Cape May Co., New Jersey. 


EDUCATIONA L. 


CRITTENDEN’S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
SAM’L W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 


Author of “Crittenden'’s Treatise on Book- 
keeping.” No classes. Separate rooms for Ladies. 
Evening sessions, after September 15th. Send 
for circulars giving full particulars, 


r T r 
WM. FEWSMITH’S 
SCHOOL. 
Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
1008 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Vv OIC E CULT URE. 
os of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech a 
1224 | Fe St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 


APLEWOOD INSTITU Sr, FOR BOTH 
sexes, 21 miles west of Philadelphia, earnest 
teachers, able lecturers, incorporated, trustees 
“Friends.” JOS. SHORTLIDGK, A.M., Concord- 
ville, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


A month to Agents everywhere. Address 
Excelsior M'fg Vo.,151 Micn. Av.,Chicago,Lil. 


$200 
$12 


$1] AD WEEK to i dahdiae ola and Tee, Male 
and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address, P.O. Vickery & Co, 
a Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED. THE CENTENNIAL 
GAZETTEER of the 

United States shows the grand results of 100 years 
of Freedom and Progress New and complete. 
Over 1000 pages. Iliustrated. Evervbody buys 
it, and be aoe make from $100 to $200 a month, 
Address, J. C. McCURDY & CO., Seale, Pa, 


LEASANT A LN D "PROFITABLE EMPLOY- 
MENT. “ Beautiful!” * Charming! !” “Oh, how 
ovely !” “ Whatare they worth,’ etc. Such are the 
exclamations of those who see the large, elegant 
new Chromos produced by the European and 
American Chromo Publishing Company. Every 
one will want them. = requires no talking to 
sell the pictures, the ak for themselves. Can- 
vassers, agents, and ies and gentlemen out of 
emp! Me fom will find ‘this the best opening ever 
offered to make money. For full particulars send 
stamp for confidential circulars. Address 
F. GLEASON & CO., 738 oe St., Boston. 


aday athome. Agents wanted. 


Outfit and 
terms sarin 


TRUE & CO., ~oaadipa Maine. 


or pe at home. Samples worth $1 
ree. STINSON & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PATHWAYS OF 
THE HOLY LAND 


Being a full description of Palestine, its History. 
Antiquities, Inhabitants and Customs, according 
to the Great Discoveries recently made by the 
Palestine Exploring Expeditions. It selis at 
sight. send for our extra terms to Agents, and 
see why it setls faster than any other book. 

Rational Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SALE 
ANDS FOR SALE NEAR WALHALLA, 
South Carolina. Small Tracts and easy terms, 
oceree; W.J. DU sadist Owner, Columbia, 8. C, 


RAILROADS. 
gers iabina 


EW YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 

NEW JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILROAD 

Fare between Philadelphia and New York only 
$2.25. Commencing Monday, June 28, 1875, 


Leave FeRetniphie foot of Market Street. 


(Upper rig = 
7.304 ‘or New York, Long Branch, Tucker- 
ton and all Way Stations. 
8 30 a.m. Express, for New York, Long Branch 
and Ocean Grove. 
1.00 p.m. For New York, 
Grove and Toms River. 
Express, for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Tuck- 
erton R.R., Sng Barnegat and Tuckerton. 
Returning leave New York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.m. 
1,00 and 3 30 P.M. 
. ~ ane cars through to Sandy Hook on 8.30 a.m. 
rain. 
Ticket offices—No, 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. 
Reducesl rates for Special Excursion Trains to 
Long Branch, to Sunday-schools and Churches. 
Sundays. Leave Philadelphia 8 a.m. Returning 
leave Long Branch 5.10 p.m. 
WM. 8. SNEDEN, CHAS P. McFADDIN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Ticket Agent 


Long Branch, Ocean 
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CHURCH BELLS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 


Troy, New York, 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of BELLS. CHURCH 
and CHAPEL BELLS a Specialty. 
S@~ Tustrated Catalogues sent free, 









BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Superior Bells of Co; 
mounted with the best 






arrante 1. 
Lilustraved Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t.,Cincannad 








CHURCH ORGANS: 


Eé. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, _ 
_ BOSTON, MASS. ~ 
PIPE ORGANS, 

Of all sizes, for Churches, Chapels, Halls and 
Parlors, 

An assortment of SkconD-HAND OnGans for sale 
very low. WATER MoTERs applied. 

Descriptive Circulars and Specifications. with 
information on all subjects connected with our 
art, cheerfully furnished, 








CHURCH FURN ITURE, ETC. 


J. &R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 


af Pulpits: CHAIRS: COMMUNION Tables 










Exclusively tor CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk S.S. Banners in colors & gold, $6. 
Catalogues, 350 Illus., post-free, 15 cts, 











John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting, 


J.& G. H. GIBSON “sstique churn Glass, &e. 


y Antique Church Glass, &c. 


123 & 125 South Hleventh 8 8t., Phila. 





A. J. WEIDENER, 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS 


AND 


TABLE GLASSWARE, 


Nos. 388 South Second and 29 Strawberry Sts. 
Bad Illustrated Catalogue Free.“@8 


_ CONFECTIONERY. 


Locust St. 
HEBBERT MM. MORSE, 


Ice Cream and Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a SpEcIALTY in serving aLL Sunday- 
school Parties, Festivals, and Entertainments for 
the Young, at REASONABLE PRICES, 


H. M. MORSE. 


3936 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON a 


912 sa. alate PHILA. 


"MACHINE SILK. 





Ir you would see exemplified 
The ancient Golden Kule. 

Unwind, without delay, I pray, 
Evurexka's silken spool. 





UNDERTAKHERS, 


ee) A.COPP & CO. 
Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP 
General Furnishin 
—435 VINE 8ST 


Colma’ JAMES McKNIGHT, 
2010 Fairmount Ay. | Furnishing Undertaker 


PHILAD’A 
WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON. 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Ages, furnished at per Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hi during 
the night or day, W. JAMES ATT WOOD. 


Undertakers, 
EET.— 





PRICE & WooD 


SPECIALTIES 


= = 


White Goods, Hamburg Edgings, 


Flouncings and Insertings, 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 


Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 


BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 


BARGAINS IN ™“°.ni‘Powers? =" 


AND TOWELS, 


o> 5978 DRESS GOODS. 


Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowest Prices. 


N. W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


——— 


‘SUATE ‘MANTELS. 


SUNT WANT ELS 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 

Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other slate work on hand or made to order. Fac- 
tory and esrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 

ILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia. 











$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action loc 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and a r 
shooter, or no sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad- 
cutter, for $15, Can be sent C. O. D. with privi- 








lege to examine before ing bill. a camp 
for circular to P. POWELL . & SON, 238 Main 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

_ INSURANCE. 
1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


| FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. ‘ 
Capital, $400,000.00. - - Assets, $1,572,139.92. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


‘THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York. 





i OSES. Aik ists! $28,000,000 
ANNUAL CASH INCOME 
SURPLUS (over all liabilities)............. 


The Annual New Business of the 
EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
During the past five years, averaged 
$44,330,658. 








Paid by the EQUITABLE SOCIETY during the 
year 1874, four million eight hundred and sixteen 
thousand dollars to policy-holders and their 
families, in dividends. death claims, etc. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 


THE e- 


CHARTER OAK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1875, . $13,256,440.68 
SURPLUS, . 1,292,543.41 
Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. 
erm insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in this company. Send for cir- 
cuiars and pamphiets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 
8. H. Wutre, Vice- Pres. and Treas. 


HALSEY Stevens, Sec’y. 
Wu. L. Squins, 4as’t Sec'y. L. W. MERCH, Actuary, 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 
HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 


and all Bulbs, Piants and Seeds for Fall Planting, 
fr age br or for 5 gene in the house and conserva- 

ve ogue mailed free. HENRY 
. DREER, i, Beodsman and Florist, Philadelphia, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL APPLIANCES, 


INDAY SO 


LIBRARIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Don’t fail to include our Publications. 
WARREN & WYMAN, 

744 Broadway, N. ¥. 


10 eo —— 
Bb —  —— 
yn” = 6. Be 
eo — 0 —— & 
10 10 —— 300 


TEN KINDS OF 
TEACHERS’ 


Inernational Periodicals. 


FORTY KINDS OF 


SCHOLARS LESSON PAPERS 


On the International Lessons, and 


CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


TIIREE HUNDRED 


New Library Books. 


AT THE 


Sunday-School Book and Paper Store, 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 
Fpecial rates mer Be aoe | pat mesa: papers 


Subscriptions are taken here for the 


Sunday-School World. 
Sunday-School Times. 
National S. S. Teacher. 


International Lesson Monthly. 
Illustrated Bible Studies. 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


S. §. Teachers’ Journal. 
Baptist Teacher. 
Working Church. 
Blackboard Outlinés. 
Berean Leaf Cluster. 


For further eenen special prices for Clubs, 
Catalogues of Books, Lists of Concert Exervises, 
etc., apply to 


EBEN SHUTE, 


40 Winter Street, Boston. 


NEWSPAPER _ 
ADVERTISING 


NINETY-NINTH EDITION. 


Containing a complete list of all the towns in the 
United States, the Territories and the Dominion 
of Canada, having a population greater than 5,000 
—— to the last census, together with the 
names of the yee gs pow having the largest local 
circulation in each of the places named. Also, a 
catalogue of newspapers which are rec ommended 
to advertisers as givi ng greatest value in propor- 
tion to prices charge Also, all newspapers in 
the United States and Canada printing Uver 5,000 
eopies each issue, Also, all Religious, Agricul- 
tural, Scientific and Mechapical, Medical, Ma- 
sonic, Juvenile, Educational, Commercial, Insur- 
ance, Real Estate, Law, Sporting, Musical, Fash- 
ion, and other special class journals; very com- 
plete lists. Together with a complete list of over 
300 German papers printed in the United States. 
Also, an essay upon advertising; many tables of 
rates, showing the cost of advertising in various 
newspapers, snd everything which a beginner in 
advertising would like to know, Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York 


@ 
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BVANGELIGAL, 
UNDECTARIAN, 
OUTSPOKEN, 


The oldest, the most influential, and by 
ar the most widely circulated Sunday- 
school newspaper in the world is 


The Suuday-School ‘Times. 


No other Sunday-school periodical has such 
a corps of correspondents as this. None 
other can offer to Sunday-school workers 
such varied and valuable aid in the pre- 
paration of their lessons, week by week, 
and in their other duties in and out of Sun- 
day-school, 

For more than sixteen years this has 
been the lealing Sunday-school newspaper 
of the world, It is still in advance, keep- 
ing pace with the rapid progress of the 
Sunday-echool cause. Its columns supply 
the freshest and best material in the line of 
EXPOSITIONS OF THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL LESSONS, 

HINTS TO SUPERINTENDENTS, 

SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, 

NOTES FOR PRIMARY-CLASS 

TEACHERS, 

SPECIMEN OPENING AND CLOS- 
ING EXERCISES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS AND 
’ MUSIC, 

METHODS WITH THE LIBRARY, 
BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


TEACHERS’ INSTALLATION 
SERVICES, 


PLANS FOR THE TEACHERS’- 
MEETING, 


MODES OF BIBLE-STUDY, 
NORMAL NOTES, 


EXERCISES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONCERT, 


OUTLINES OF BIBLE-READINGS, 


CONVENTION AND INSTITUTE 
PROGRAMMES, 


COUNSELS TO PARENTS, 
WORDS TO CHILDREN AT HOME, 


HELPS FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
PREACHER, 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BIBLE- 
LANDS, 

RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
DEVOTIONAL READING, 
SERMONS, ESSAYS, ann ADDRESSES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE, 
CONVENTION REPORTS, 


NEWS OF REVIVAL WORK. 


Indeed the paper which gives the best help 
to all who would study or teach the Bible— 
whether as pastors, as Sunday-school teach- 
ers, or as Christian parents, is 


The Sunday-School ‘Times, 


Published every Saturday at 82 a year, 
in advance, (With large reductions to Clubs, 
as per published Terms.) 


ADDRESS, 


The Sunday-School Times, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE SUN DAY -SCHOOL TIMES. 


FOR SALE! 


A NEW 


OF ONE OF THE MOST CELEBRATED MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANDO 


SELECTION CAN BE 


MADE FROM STOCK. 


PRICH $450. 
A CHANCE 


Address G. ‘ut ‘BROWN, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AN INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE 


—-FOR EVERY—— 
Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 
Library, and Professional Person, is 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 








Recently added, four pages of 
COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 


aa-The Leading Authority. 
20 TO 

The sales of Webster's pa le the country 
in 1873 were 20 times larger than those of any other 

Dictionaries, Proof seut on application 

“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
EXTANT.” —London Quarterly Review, October, 1878. 
Sold by all Bookseilers. 


~DITSON & CO’S | 


School Music Books 


Constitute a perfect series, providing in the best 
manner for every class in every School, 
Academy and Seminary. 


American School Music Readers |: 


za 3 as Bene of which —- cents)is admirably 
r Primary Book II (50 cents) 

pole Book Itl (50 po Bey rm Grammar and Lite 

High School or Academy Classes, Compiled 

L, O, Emerson and W. 8. TILDEN. 


CHEERFUL VOICES, 


(50 conte) by L. O. EMERSON, a comital collection 
of School Songs for Common Schools 


The High School Choir 


($1 00), by L. O. Emerson and W. 8. Trupsn, is ful 
equal to their last book THe Hour oF SINGIN 
waich for some years has been the standard book. 
The present work, like the other, is for HIGH 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIEs, and SEMINARIES. 


The National Hymn and Tone Book 


(40 cents), furnishes the best collection of facred 
Music extant for opening and closing schools. 


Any book sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER Nae mig & CO, = A. DITSON & C6., 
ton. It Br’dway, A. I. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST" 


MAS ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED 
BY ABOUT 


2,000 SUNDAY-SCHOOLS! 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


Commends itself wherever used, and promises to 
attain as great popularity as any of our previous 
publications, 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


sold by Booksellers all over the United States. 


160 PAGES ; PRICE $30 PER 100 COPIES. 


Examine “ BRIGHTEST AND Best” before you buy 
a new song book for your Sunday-school. 


ag Sent by mail, in paper cover, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents. Board covers 35 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


“ROYAL SONGS” 


Our New Book for Sabbath-Schools. 


“ROYAL SONGS” 


Sure to be a Favorite. 
SPECIMEN PAGES SENT FREE, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1512 Cheatnut Street. BLN. THIRSELL. 


@OQKS exchanged. Furnish all new. Want 
old. Write. Name this paper. American Book 
ange, New York. 








COST S800. 


SELDOM OFFERED, 


Times Office, 610 ‘Chestnut St. 





NEW PU BLICA TIONS. 


JUST ISSUED 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


THE REVISED EDITION 


OF THE 


History of the Presbyterian 


CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY REV. E. H. GILLETT, D.D., 


Author of “ Life and Times of John Huss,” “God 
in Human Thought,” “ Ancient Cities and 
Empires,” *‘ Life Lessons,” ete. 


Two Vols. Each 600 pages. Price $5. 





On its first appearance this History was recog- 
nized by all branches of the Presbyterian family 
asa work of eminent truthfulness and merit, and 
received the warm commendation of their scho- 
lars and periodicals. 

So far as the statement of facts are concerned, 
very little change wes required in the Revised 
Edition; but what before was asserted without 
qualification, as to the relation and action of the 
ave arties in times of controversy and division, 

n so modified that the party by whom 
ae assertion was regarded as Listorica:ly true 
or just is alone made responsible for it. In other 
words, the historian has allowed each party to 
soeak for its elf, representing its own views, woile 
the reader isieit at liberty to draw his own con- 
clusions. Please address orders to 


JOHN A, BLACK, 
Business sib te, MCCANN 





THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK, 
MEETS UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL, 
nearly every maii bringing Unseught. 


‘Testimon 
Hymns, 


to the Excellence of its 
nusic, and Appenrance. Do 
not fait te Examine it. $30 per 100. 
a eopy by mail. 35 cents. 
SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 
Philadelphia: JOnmN J. MOOD, 608 Arch St. 


A NEW MUSICSL BRA!! 


ALL CAN LEARN TO SING. 


The most Natural and Easy system of Music yet 
discovered ; learned in one-fourth the 
time of any other. 
TEMPLE HARP. 

A New Music Book upon above system, for 
Choirs, etc. 
CRYSTAL GEMS. 

For Sabbath-schools, same system. Specimen 
pages mailed free. Teachers wanted as Agents. 

MILLERS’ BIBLE & PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Nos. 1102 & 1104 ee St., Philadelphia 


Church History Stories 


BY EMMA LESLIE. 
LLLUSTRATED. - i2mo. - EACH $1.50, 


LAWCIA. A Story of Athens in the First 
Century. 











LAWIA:; or, Loyal unto the End. A Tale of 
the Church in the Second Century. 





WAPRATUS. A Tale of the World inthe 
Q Church. 


YESHA. A Tale of the 
hammed. 


Times of Mo- 


These volumes are written in graphic style and 
with sustained interest They furnish clear and 
unexaggerated pictures of the struggies and tri- 
umphs of the faith in those trying periods, and 
are worth more than an hundred of the weak 
fictions which are pushed into Sunday-school 
Libraries —From Christian at Work. 


Address, NELSON & PHILLIPS, — 


805 RROADWAY, N. 


“WIDE AWAKE, : 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, OF ALL AGES, 


Is everywhere pronounced the most attractive 
and valuable, and cheapest magazine of its kind 
= “tegen Send $2.00 for it, and make your 
happy all the year round. 
LOTMROP & OO., Boston, are the 
publishers. 





wae’ 2, 1875. 








NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


OUR " 
WASTED RESOURCES; 


Or, The Missing Link in the Temper. 
ance Reform. By We. HARGREAVES, .D. 
12mo, 201 pages, $1.25 
Containing full official statistics of our National 

Resources and how they are wasted. It is the 

result of years of research, and is the long- 

sought-for book of the Temperance Reform. It 
svives the “Labor Problem,” and shows the 
losses of the nation from the drink-traffic. Send 
for it. Address, 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
National Temperance Society, 
58 Reade ond New York. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A new book for Conventions, Singing Clasres, 
and Churches, 


“THE CHOICE.” 


BY JAS. McGRANAHAN & C. C. CASE. 
THE BEST AND ONLY 


The Pepi | Cc H O I ¢ E! 


The Pupii~’ 
Every beody’s 

Contains 192 pages, embracing Entirely New 
Singing School Department ; Original and Strik- 
ing Exercises and Examples; Stirring Part-Songs 
and Choruses ; Beautiful Solos; Rousing Rounds 
and Graceful Glees. 


EVERYTHING CHOICE. 





AN hee — most a whys oo 
e oice” contains a 
IMPORTANT —2 of Standard Churen 
Am unes, for use of Choirs and 
F EATURE Congregations, and 





SIXTY PAGES OF ANTHEMS. 


Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. Single Specimen 
Copies sent, post- paid, on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 


THE 


|} MIRACLES 
JESUS 


A. A. Willits, D.D. Pg 
TO ORGAN STUDENTS. 


CLAREE’s 
IMPROVED SCHOOL 


“4rrop one Ss 


The only work in which explanations »are 
given of the nature and compass of the 
different Stops, and of the manner 
of combining them. 

BY 


HUCH A. CLARKE, 


PROFESSOR oF Music AND HARMONY IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


sucnor of “Clarke's Now ‘Method for the Piano-Forte.” 
Just issued. Sent ~ ee price $2.50. 


Lee & Walker. ** "Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia. 


WANTED! 
A First-Class Business Ma, 


WITH SOME EXPERIENCE 


AS A CANVASSER 


TO TAKE CHARGE OF THE 





that} 


seem actually transpiring. 


scenes 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 





Send for 32-page Circular. 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO. : 


PHILADELPHIA, 


r 500 peers. octavo. Priee 


i 
+ 
8 
3 | 
4 
8 
2 


THE BOOE OF THE YEAR 
180 Exquisite Original MMus- 
trations by eminent artists, 
The reader is an eye-wit- 
ness of the stupendous works 
of the Son of God, and is 
thrilled and fascinated by} 


the sublime 





© 











STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
And Hire and Train Agents. 
I WILL PAY 


A SALARY OR COMMISSION. 
ADDRESS, STATING AGE, EXPERIENCE, 
AND SALARY WANTED, 

W. J. HOLLAND, 

_ Springfield, “Mass, 


DR. TAYLOR’ S 


ae Tooth Paste 


Cleaus and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
to the enamel. WARRANTED. 


General Depot: *°*rntiada. pa.” 
#a-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS-6a 





A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war 


re uted ey made; solid gold fill- 
made; solid gold fll 


ings, $3 ; silver 
Established 1851. ices 6th Avenue. 











